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RETROSPECTION. 


Chance and change are busy ever ; 
Man decays — — — 


Two years have now passed away from the calendar of Time since 
the first number of the New-England Magazine was presented to the 
public,—a candidate for their approbation,—and with them one of its 
editors has also passed away from the face of the Earth. The intelli- 
gence of this event was received while the last sheet of the last number 
was passing through the press. The period and the occasion seem to 
demand a brief explanation. 

The New-England Magazine was the offspring and the property of 
Epwin Buckineuam. In projecting the work, the idea of making 
money was no part of the consideration. The elder of the editors had 
previously had sufficient experience in the publication of literary peri- 
odicals to enable him to feel how uncertain and delusive are all cal- 
culations of that sort. ‘The other was just then passing that point in 
age where the law sets up a distinction between the man and the 
minor—ardent, ambitious, active, and panting for a pecuniary inde- 
pendence that should correspond in some measure to the fearless moral 
and intellectual independence, which had, from the days of childhood, 
been an imposing and distinctive trait in his character. He had, 
already, for several years, been co-editor of a daily newspaper—an 
employment that is usually supposed to demand labor enough, of both 
mental and physical powers, to relax the assiduity of an ordinarily 
industrious individual ; but for ni something more was needed,—and 
he sought this,—as a field for improvement in the pleasanter depart- 
ments of literature, for the cultivation of a better taste, and for the 
development of faculties, that have no kindred with the noise and 


bustle of trade and the turbulence of politics. Such was the origin of 
VOL. Vv. ! 
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this Magazine. No promises were made, to win the favor of the 
public, except that it should be continued for one year, in order that 
none, who contracted to receive it for that period, should be disappoint- 
ed. It has not failed to make its appearance on the first day of every 
month for two years ; consequently no pledge was given that has not 
been amply redeemed. 

But ne, by whom and for whom the Magazine has existed, is no 
more. Brief as its term has been, it has yet outlived its parent. In 
consequence of his declining health, for more than a year, the respon- 
sibility of conducting it has rested solely on the senior editor. It has 
met with all the favor that was expected—it has escaped the perils of 
earliest infancy, and is able to go alone. ‘The surviving editor feels 
that natural affection, as well as duty to its generous friends, will not 
permit him to desert it now. It will, therefore, be continued by him. 

To gratify the curiosity of some of the friends of the Magazine, it 
may be proper to mention, that the political essay under the title of 
“‘ United States,” in No. 1,—the origical papers, entitled ‘ Letter on 
Orthography,” in No. 2 ;—‘ The First Day of April,” in No. 10 ;— 
and “ A New Chapter in Natural History,” in No. 12, together with 
most of the Literary Notices in the first eight numbers, were written by 
the deceased editor. In the same numbers, also, the matter arranged 
under Politics and Statistics, Universities and Colleges, Deaths, and 
Miscellanies, was arranged and epitomized by him. 

But a brief record and a passing remark remain to be added. Ep- 
win Buckincuam was born in Boston, June 26, 1810, and died on 
board the brig Mermaid, May 18, 1833. His funeral rites were per- 
formed by an American sailor, in the presence of an unlearned but 
kind-hearted crew of foreigners ; and his remains were committed to 
the bosom of the Atlantic ocean, which must be his grave and his 
monument, till time shall be no longer. Of the character of a son it 
does not become a father to speak ; but he would wrong a parent’s 
fe eling—nay, he would be less than man—if he did not acknowledge, 
w.ith deep respect, the sympathy of cotemporaries, old and young. 


Could Honor'’s voice provoke the silent dust— 


Could the regrets of friends and the kind sensibilities of less familiar 
ac quaintance tempt the deep to surrender up its treasures— 


Though Love itself had ceased to Heaven to pray, 
And Grief had wept its fill, and Hope turned sick away— 


then might the dead revive, and the living cease to lay it to his heart. 
But, why should this be? The prison-wall of mortality is dissolved ; 
he: has tasted the wormwood and the gall ; the bitterness of death is 
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passed, and “ages of happiness are bursting on the soul.” Why 
should bereaved survivers wish to fix again upon earth that eye, which 
has already ‘“ caught the vision of God?’ Who would turn back the 
footsteps of him, whose “‘ march of eternity is begun ?” J.T. B. 







E. B. 






Spare him one little week, Almighty Power ! 
Yield to his Father’s house his dying hour ; 
Once more, once more let them, who held him dear, 
But see his face, his faltering voice but hear ; 

We know, alas! that he is marked for death, 

But let his Mother watch his parting breath ; 

O let him die at home! 












It could not be : 
At midnight, on a dark and stormy sea, 
Far from his kindred and his native land, 
His pangs unsoothed by tender Woman’s hand, 
The patient victim in his cabin lay, 

And meekly breathed his blameless life away. 


* 







* * * 





“ Wrapped in the raiment that it long must wear, 
His body to the deck they slowly bear : 

How eloquent, how awful in its power, 

The silent lecture of Death’s sabbath hour! 

One voice that silence breaks—the prayer is said, 
And the last rite man pays to man is paid : 

The plashing waters mark his resting place, 

And fold him round in one long, cold embrace; 
Bright bubbles for a moment sparkle o’er, 

Then break, to be, like him, beheld no more ; 
Down, countless fathoms down, he sinks to sleep, 
With all the nameless shapes that haunt the deep.” 


* 
















* * * 









Rest, Loved One, rest—beneath the billow’s swell, 
Where tongue ne’er spoke, where sunlight never fell ; 

Rest—till the God who gave thee to the deep, 

Rouse thee, triumphant, from the long, long sleep. 

And You, whose hearts are bleeding, who deplore 

That ye must see the Wanderer’s fate no more, 

Weep—he was worthy of the purest grief ; . cll 
Weep—in such sorrow ye shall find relief;  £— 
While o’er his doom the bitter tear ye shed, 

Memory shall trace the virtues of the dead ; 

These cannot die—for you, for him they bloom, 

And scatter fragrance round his ocean-tomb. 













STANZAS. 


BY REBECCA THE JEWESS. 


Ir] had Jubal’s chorded shell, 
O’er which the first-born music rolled, 
In burning tones, that loved to dwell 
Amongst those wires of trembling gold ; 
If to my soul one note were given 
Of that high harp, whose sweeter tone 
Caught its majestic strain from heaven, 
And glowed like fire round Israel's throne : 
Up to the deep blue starry sky 
Then might my soul aspire, and hold 
Communion fervent, strong and high, 
With bard and king, and prophet old : 
Then might my spirit dare to trace 
The path our ancient people trod, 
When the gray sires of Jacob’s race, 
Like faithful servants, walked with God! 


But Israel's song, alas ! is hushed, 
That all her tales of triumph told, 
And mute is every voice that gushed 
In music to her harps of gold ; 
And could my lyre attune its string 
To lofty themes they loved of yore, 
Alas! my lips could only sing 
All that we were but are no more ! 
‘Our hearts are still by Jordan’s stream, 
And there our footsteps fain would be ; 
But oh, ’t is like the captive’s dream 
Of home his eyes may never see. 
A cloud is on our fathers’ graves, 
And darkly spreads o'er Zion’s hill, 
And there their sons must stand as slaves, 
Or roam like houseless wanderers still. 


Yet, where the rose of Sharon blooms, 
And cedars wave the stately head, 
Even now, from out the place of tombs, 
Breaks a deep voice that stirs the dead. 
Through the wide world’s tumultuous roar 
Floats clear and sweet the solemn word,— 
“ Oh, virgin daughter, faint no more, 
Thy tears are seen, thy prayers are heard. 
What though, with spirits crushed and broke, 
Thy tribes like desert exiles rove, 
Though Judah feels the stranger's yoke, 
And Ephraim is a heartless dove ;— 
Yet, yet shall Judah’s Lion wake, 
Yet shall the day of promise come, 
Thy sons from iron bondage break, 
nd God shall lead the wanderers home !” 





REFLECTIONS ON MAN, HIS RELATIONS AND INTERESTS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF FREDERIC ANCILLON. 


[Frederic Ancillon is a native of Berlin, was born in 1766, and is 
still living. He is a diplomatist, and is well-known on the continent 
of Europe for his political writings. ‘The work, from which we have 
made a few extracts and translated .them, was published in Berlin, in 
two volumes, in 1829. He writes both in German and French ; but 
the character of his mind appears rather German than French. ] 


Reputation may be factitious, for it is the opinion of contempo- 
raries ; but Fame is never, for it is the judgement of posterity. 

Noruine is more noble than a woman of talents and high character 
who, from principle, devotes herself to petty household cares. The 
generality of women go through with such duties from instinct or from 
habit ; they are not obliged to descend to find themselves on a level 
with their occupations. They neither see, nor desire, nor suspect any 
thing beyond. 

PrinciPtes are fixed, primitive and directing ideas, which have the 
more influence in proportion as they are more simple and less numer- 
ous. A want of ideas is often a reason for want of principles ; but 
often, on the other hand, a number of ideas distracts our attention, 
and diminishes our power, and prevents any one of them from becom- 
ing the ruling one. 

THERE are jesuits in politics as well as in religion. The principles 
of both are the same; both maintaining that the end sanctifies the 
means, and that every thing is permitted, or at least allowable, which 
‘contributes to the acquisition of power or the spread of particular doc- 
trines. 

Tue whole art of war consists in the comparative calculation of the 
space and the time which alone give the means of directing large 
masses with safety and despatch towards a given point. To direct 
superior masses towards a weak point, or to render a strong point 
weak one, both by rapidity and force, is the whole secret of victory. 

One of the principal causes of the originality of the English poets 
is, that they do not pass their lives in society ; that they do not write 
for society ; and that, above all, they do not write to please women. 
They study the ancients ; they understand the Latin and Greek poets 
much better than the French do; but they study nature still more, and 
are exempt from the ruinous influence of drawing-rooms. 

Ir is not the perfection of Plutarch’s style, which gives it its charm ; 
it is rather its carelessness, arising from that delightful good-nature, 
which attracts us to the man and makes us feel sure of his veracity. 

Homer has been in ancient and modern times the immortal and 
unfading source of high and great poetry. All poets have read him 
again and again, studied him and owe to him, more or less, their most 
happy inspirations. He has, in particular, exerted a most magic pow- 
er, over those poets, who have written epic poems. But it would be 
absurd to suppose that these poets would not have existed without him, 
and that, without him, we should not have had epic poems. On the 
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contrary, we might have had more bold, striking and original ones. 
Homer may have kindled the genius of poets, but he has perhaps pre- 
vented them from striking out new tracks. They have imitated him 
too much, to become themselves inimitable. In every career, espe- 
cially that of poetry, the first one has an immense advantage. 

Bonaparte and Augustus have often been compared, but they resem- 
ble each other in only two respects. Both owed their elevation to the 
weariness of spirit induced in the minds of men by civil discords ; both 
began by adopting republican forms and took shelter under them in 
order to destroy more surely the republic and to gain absolute power. 
In other respects, there was more prudence, calculation, and craft in 
the character of Augustus ; more of abandonment, impetuosity and dar- 
ing in that of Bonaparte. Not that he was a stranger to artifice, hy- 
pocrisy and political arithmetic ; but he was, in the main, courageous 
and violent. Augustus, on the other hand, was cold and pusillanim- 
ous. This difference explains every thing. Both were deficient in 
elevation of soul, in enthusiasm, and in a certain natural magnanimity. 
Cesar had them all, to a great degree. 


I Love books, which make me forget the present. All new books, 
especially those of a troubled period, have more or less the impression 
of the times, which is an impression of confusion, because passions 
and interests do not permit either the opinions or the thoughts to be- 
come calm and fixed. Ages alone can accomplish that. It arises 
from this that ancient literature is like a cloudless heaven, under 
which we breathe an air more tranquil and more sweet. 

Tue language of the Greeks was at the same time the most poetical 
and the most metaphysical. Hence, they equally excelled in mythol- 
ogy, which is the philosophy of the imagination, and in metaphysics, 
which is the poetry of the reason. 

One of the worst effects of civilization is, that in the actual condi- 
tion of society, men eat too much and read too much. We do the one 
without appetite and the other without interest. We do not wait for 
the i:npulse in either case. The organs of the body and the powers of 
the mind are equally palsied under the quantity of aliment with which 
we load them. 

Tuere are some men who have not so much genius as ambition. 
Others have not so much ambition as genius. The first are ridiculous 
if they do not obtain their ends, and dangerous if they do. ‘The others 
excite our admiration, both for what they are and for what they do not 
wish to be, but we lament their indifference and wish they had less of 
haughty disdain. ‘Those, whose genius and ambition are equal, be- 
come easily masters of the world, for either circumstances favor them 
or they conquer circumstances. 

Tuere are two ways of arriving at the highest personal liberty ; one 
is to have few wants and the other to have abundant means of satisfy- 
ing them. The first method is easier than the latter, and yet it is the 
one most rarely made use of. 


Ir is often said that genius is the power of creating. It would be 
more proper to say that genius is the power of combining, for all the 
creations of genius are combinations of forms and images, of actions 
and events, of thoughts and deeds. 
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Txose men who have more imagination than sensibility live much 
in the future; those who have more sensibility than imagination, live 
much in the past. 


No man does in the world either all the good or all the evil he is 
capable of. This is not always to be attributed to the want of princi- 
ple or the strength of it, but to the force of inertia, which is as real in 
the moral as in the physical world. 


Men who are not on good terms with themselves are not with any 
body else. They accuse the whole world in order that they may not 
be under the cruel necessity of accusing themselves. 


THE WOOD-DEMON. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GOTHE, 


According to an ancient superstition of the North, there were Demons, or Duses, 
of Fire, and Duses of Frost. When a person was frozen to death, it was supposed 
that he was seized by the Duses of Frost,—from whom we suppose our friend 
Jack Frost is a lineal descendant. Upon this superstition is founded the following 
simple ballad of the Erlkdnig, which, for want of a better word, we translate 


Wood-Demon. 


Who rides so late through the night-storm wild ? 
It is a father with his child. 

He has the boy close in his arm, 

He clasps him safely, he holds him warm. 


“ My son, why hidest thou thy face in fear ?” 

“ Seest thou not, father, the Wood-Demon near ? 
The Wood-Demon wild, with his crown and his train ? 
‘“‘ My child, ’t is a wreath of the mist and the rain!” 


‘Thou lovely child, come go with me ; 

The prettiest games [ will play with thee ; 
All kinds of sweet flowers are blooming there, 
My mother has golden dresses to wear.’ 


“‘ My father! my father! and dost thou not hear, 
What the Wood-Demon whispers so soft in mine ear !”’ 
‘ Be quiet—be quiet, my poor little child! 

Through the dry leaves whistles the night-wind wild !”’ 


‘My pretty child, wilt thou go with me ? 

Kindly my daughters shall wait upon thee ; 

Around thee their nightly dance shall they keep, 

And rock thee, and dance thee, and sing thee to sleep ! 


‘“‘ My father, my father! and seest thou not 
The Wood-Demon’s daughters in yon shady spot ?”’ 
“ My son, my son! those forms I behold— 
They are nought but the willows so gray and so old. 


‘TI love thee—thy figure doth please me so, 

That art thou not willing, by force thou shalt go !’ 
‘“‘ My father! my father! he seizes upon me ! 

A dreadful hurt has the Wood-Demon done me !”’ 


The father shudders ; he hurries on, 

And holds in his arms his groaning son. 
He reaches his home with pain and dread, 
And lo! in his arms the child is dead. 





THE PHILADELPHIA LADY. 
ATHENEUM GALLERY—NO. XX. 


Lapy! some missioned angel smiled 
Upon thee when thou wast a child ;— 
For, in that pensive eye of thine, 
Celestial colors softly shine ; 
And on that sweet, expressive face, 
The lustre of a quiet mind 
Mildly reposes—like the trace 
Of starlight trembling, as the wind 
Breaks the smooth mirror of the sea— 
Or like that strange, delusive light, 
When sleep has set the Fancy free 
To soar beyond the veil of night. 


Can’st thou be real? art thou not 

Too beauteous for this earthly spot ? 

Upon that brow so clear and high 

Has sorrow rested? has a sigh 

Or tear been thine, or an ate 

Of grief upon thy spirit laid ? 

O yes! if in this dreary world 
One,—so divinely fair, around 

Whose form soft pinions should be furled, 
Like a dove’s plumage—can be found ; 

In hours gone by, some change to pale 
Thy morning splendor must have passed ; 

Yet, all life’s woes, like shadows, fail 
Before thy happy smile to last. 

Joy, tranquil joy, and mild content, 

In those angelic features blent, 

Tell, like some fountain’s sparkling flow, 

That all is pure and bright below. 


Still, thou hast crossed youth’s flowery verge ; 
And well I deem relentless Time 
Doth towards that path thy footsteps urge 
Where, just beyond their sunniest prime, 
The ripe fruits of the season fall, 
And purple clusters on the vine 
Droop from the greenly-mantled wall, 
In rich maturity, like thine. 
A perfect woman—fairest, best, 
Of all this world holds fair and good— 
If man, without thee, were unblest, 
How dark would be his solitude ! 


When, to the ancient sculptor’s gaze, 
The perfect figure, that his art 

Could from the massy marble raise, 
Appeared like light,—his thrilling heart 

Could not have felt a deeper bliss, 
Than, when with life and beauty warm, 
Thy pencil, Sully, traced a form, 

So lovely and so true as this! 














MONTFORT AND ISABEL. 
A TALE. 


Montrort was the son of a wealthy and eminent citizen,—one of 
the Patricians of the Republic. Despite of the best paternal counsel, 
and the influence of domestic example, he early contracted habits of 
dissipation. His tastes seemed low by nature, and his irregularities 
had little in them to extenuate or redeem. ‘The opulence of a too in- 
dulgent father yielded him the means of gratifying his vicious propen- 
sities ; and, brought up with the notion,—which there are those always 
ready to instil into the ear of such a youth,—that his parent was pos- 
sesser of immense riches to a large portion of which he would one day 
succeed, he plunged into every species of juvenile extravagance. 

As Montfort advanced to the period of carly manhood, his deport- 
ment was more painfully marked, and t.— admonitions of affectionate 
solicitude were redoubled. But vain were the remonstrances of kin- 
dred and friends,—vain the parental endeavor to change, or effectually 
to check, his depraved inclinations, to inspire him with a corrective 
sense of shame, and to induce him both to cultivate, by an altered 
demeanor, sell-respect, and to lay claim to the confidence and the 
favor of the wise and good. Once, indeed, he seemed—it was but an 
i!lusion—to listen to the urgency of these appeals, and a favorable im- 
pression, it was hoped, had been wrought upon his sensibilities. ‘To 
encourage him the more—as capacity for commercial pursuits was not 
wanting—and to disengage him from the meshes wherein he had been 
entoiled, especially by removing him from the accustomary influences 
of profligate companionship, the kind father furnished him with a ship, 
which we will call the Mermaid, and, freighting it with a valuable 
cargo, sent him abroad in its charge, and ior the purpose of general 
traflic. Instead of impressing specific directions, he inculcated the 
lesson, that the issue of the voyage would depend on Montfort’s own 
prudence and integrity. Asa still higher proof of confidence, and a 
motive to generous enterprise, the ship itself was made over to him as 
a free gift. 

Thus provided, and followed by the parental blessing, the son, now 
arrived at mature age, embarked in a ship navigated, indeed, by the 
nautical skili of others, but all, both officers and men, under his sole 
command. fie sailed first for the Canaries, and, after a prosperous 
voyage, put into one of the loveliest of those sweet isles. The usual 
letters and credentials, which, as a stranger, he brought, and which 
were tenderly silent respecting his past flagrant aberrations, gave him 
a ready pass to the hospitable attentions of many respectable colonists. 

The father of fsabel was one who opened the door of his modest 
mansion to bid Montfort welcome. Vasquez (the name of that parent) 
was a descendant trom one of those brave and spirited adventurers, 
who, not deterred by the unsuccessful attempts of the daring Herrera, 
at an earlier period, followed the fortunes of Fernando Lugo in his 
endeavor to subject the last and largest in the Canary group, and 
annex it, as a perpetual dependence, on the crown of Spain. This 
was in the year 1493, a few months subsequent to the brilliant dis- 
coveries of Columbus in the New World. Though many of the earlier 
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settlers in these islands, or their descendants, attracted by the fame of 
the Western Hemisphere, wandered thither and took up there a per- 
manent abode; others, among whom were the ancestors of Vasquez, 
preferred a quiet heritage within the soft, sunny retreats of these in- 
sulated shores. The fertility of the soil, the salubriousness of the 
clime ; the aromatic airs, breathing from groves of ever-blooming flow- 
ers; the happy position, moreover, of the Canary Cluster, in the track 
of the fleets, outward bound, or returning with the riches of Peruvian 
mines, and the spices of the more distant east,—these various advan- 
tages made a residence on these spots so desirable, that a home there 
came no longer to be looked upon in the light of banishment, nor 
removal from the land of their fathers, a separation of pain or of sacri- 
fice. No greener isles gem the ocean; no shores, embosomed in 
emerald waves, salute with lovelier aspect the sun in his rising. Happy 
the dwellers on those little sea-girt domains, whose tranquility has sel- 
dom been invaded by the stormy influences of those distant wars, which 
have so often swept and ravaged the territories of either hemisphere ; 
doubly happy, if erst their frank and courteous hospitality had never 
been abused by the greeted guest, to wound the peace of those affec- 
tions, of whose unsuspecting warmth he was made the unworthy object. 

Calmly and contentedly the ancestral family of Vasquez in their 
successive generations had lived. ‘They were blessed with a compe- 
tency that put them above ordinary vicissitudes, until the period of the 
disastrous checks of all colonial trade produced by the spreading wars 
resulting from the revolution of regicide France. The lucrative com- 
merce, which had flowed through the channel of the Canaries then 
ceased. Vasquez was himself a conspicuous sufferer. Reduced in 
wealth, yet, rich in conscious integrity, the inheritance of good birth, 
and an unbroken feeling of independence, he still continued to occupy 
the same reputable sphere in society to which he was born. An amia- 
ble family of daughters repaid the solicitudes of a fond parent in their 
behalf, with the tenderest devotedness of affection. Isabel, one of 
these, was a maiden of touching loveliness of face and person, pos- 
sessed of a singular sweetness of disposition and manners, and a heart 
warm and susceptible. The latter communicated a slight tinge of 
enthusiasm to her character, heightening the general interest, which a 
first acquaintance with her other engaging qualities inspired. The 
fervid suns of sixteen summers, which her age had numbered, had em- 
browned her dimpling cheek ; yet, uniting with the glow, which youth 
and health and buoyant spirits imparted, they lent her the complexion 
of an attractive brunette, the charm of whose features was completed 
by the sparkling lustre of dark and joyous eyes. Montfort saw and 
admired her; and, yielding to the influence, which his heart at once 
felt when brought within her presence, he sought her society and the 
sweets of a frequent converse. Such intercourse, with a creature so 
fair, and so love-inspiring, could not fail, in no long time, to ripen ad- 
miration into a deeper and softer sentiment. Montfort’s inclinations, 
though fickle, were susceptible of quick and lively impressions; and, 
though purity had no seat in his soul, it is probable that, in the present 
instance, his attachment took the complexion of an honorable affec- 
tion ; and, despairing of making the possessor of so much grace and 
innocence his own on any other terms than those of virtuous, wedded 
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love, he conceived the project of such proposals as might be listened to 
with propriety, and place him in a situation to claim her as bride 
should his affections wear a stability. While these thoughts were 
passing in his mina, days and weeks of intoxicating bliss stole by with 
feathered step. ‘The charm of hospitable courtesies within the delight- 
ful abode of Vasquez,—the social entertainment, the gay song and the 
light dance,—rural promenades in the embowered walks without, and 
the occasional romantic drive,—these and various other amusements 
succeeded in cheerful round, and Montfort felt, or fancied himself, 
happy. 

As he was possessed of no unprepossessing person and address, and as 
his attentions were marked and constant to the innocent object of his 
growing attachment, Isabel, from the moment she perceived the interest 
she inspired, and marked the warmth of that interest daily augmenting, 
began to view her suitor with feelings of complacency, and a natural 
return of affection was the reward of the preference which Montfort 
manifested. A stranger to the arts of coquetry, and the practised Jures 
well known in the crowded saloons of fashion,—with a bosom ignorant 
of guile, and unsuspecting of deceit or change in others,—she yielded 
to the impulse of her heart, and the whole warmth of her ardent soul 
repaid love for love. 

As time thus waned, the season of opportunity was wasting to obtain 
a favorable disposal of the Mermaid’s valuable freight. Intelligence 
was brought of the demands of a certain mart in the west of Europe, 
for the chief commodities which the cargo comprised, and the captain 
urged repeated and respectful solicitations, that the voyage might forth- 
with be resumed, and be prosecuted thither. Montfort at length saw 
the propriety of this, and resolved, seriously, upon leaving the enchant- 
ed isle. ‘The hope of securing a father’s approbation, which motives 
of selfishness, in the absence of all other considerations, might be 
enough to produce in the mind of common reflection, and the desire of 
obtaining future opportunities of indulging a wandering taste, to which 
he found himself thus early attached, were inducements to him to 
listen favorably to the suggestions often repeated, and to seek the port 
already intimated. When this intention was made known to Vasquez 
and his family circle, kind regrets were expressed for the necessity of 
Montfort’s departure, but no obstacles were thrown in his way, no 
solicitations to induce a change in his determination. It was naturally 
deemed that he best understood his responsibilities, and what duty re- 
quired of him ; and the kind friends, in whose society he had passed so 
many happy hours, prepared themselves to acquiesce in the speedy 
separation announced. The feelings of Isabel may, indeed, be con- 
ceived ; her heart was at length unveiled to her, and she saw that her 
peace and happiness were wholly in Montfort’s disposal! ; but she hid 
her emotions, or at least did not indulge their utterance, and the 
sighs, or the tears, which escaped her, were breathed, or shed, in 
retirement. 

Montfort, however, was otherwise resolved than to part from so 
lovely a creature if any means presented themselves of inducing her 
to follow his fortunes. He availed himself of an occasion to make 
formal declarations of his love, and protestations, if his addresses were 
accepted, to make Isabel his own,—his wedded, honored bride, as 
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soon as circumstances should admit of this step. He represented the 
propriety of communicating first with his father, whose consent, never- 
theless, to his marriage, he doubted not of obtaining ; but alleged that 
it was expedient that, in addition to the opportunities of education she 
had already enjoyed, which, though the best that her native isles 
offered, were necessarily inferior to those obtained in the polished 
kingdoms of France or England, higher facilities ought to be placed 
within her reach. With this view, in order, moreover, to her acquir- 
ing a familiar acquaintance with his own language, along with other 
accomplishments, to fit her the better to enter the sphere, which 
he finally proposed for her, he urged the request that Isabel would 
accompany him in charge to the port whither he was shortly to pro- 
ceed, to be established in some suitable seminary, till such a time as 
he could claim her under the fond and sacred title of wife. He be- 
sought the assent to this, not only of the fair maiden, whose inclina- 
tions already pleaded in his faver, but ef him te whose counsel she 
ever looked as law ; and, to give Vasquez higher proofs of his perfect 
fairness, and the sincerity of his heart, he pleaded permission to ex- 
change a solemn afliance of future marriage with the daughter, which 
guarantee, if unredeemed on his own part, would subject him to the 
criminality of blackest perfidy. What placed his intentions above all 
distrust, and rendered them apparently the most honorable and high- 
minded, Montfort further proposed that a younger sister of Isabel 
should go with her as a companion, for whose comfort and education 
he would in like manner make provision in the interim till the 
marriage. 

The proposals were at length assented to; Montfort plighted his 
sacred vow one day to lead to the hymeneal altar the blushing young 
creature, who, in return, was aflianced to him, and the necessary ar- 
rangements for the departure of the now happy Isabel, and the scarcely 
less happy Annette, were soon completed. Leave taking only re- 
mained. The pain of this, keen as it was to Vasquez and the other 
members of his before unbroken little family, was naturally diminished 
to the fair sisters, one of whom felt that she was thenceforth to have a 
protector for life in the person of her loved Montfort, and both antici- 
pated romantic delight from the new scenes in the wide world shortly 
to open upon them. They experienced much the same joyousness of 
animation in quitting the isolated territories wherein their peaceful lot 
had been cast, that the feathered warblers of their own isles are wont 
to manifest when temporarily released from their wiry prisons to flutter 
in the free air. A few pearly drops rolled from their suffused eyes 
when they threw a last look on the sweet and verdant shores now res 
ceding from the ship’s gallant track ; but the thought of pleasures soon 
to be tasted amid other scenes, and of shores prouder, if hapl¥ less 
lovely, that ere long would be viewed, upheaving themselves from the 
blue main, restored cheerfulness to their hearts, and the clancing light 
of smiles shortly succeeded to the passing shades of sadness. 

The voyage was attended with no accident. Propitious gales filled 
the swelling canvas; and the Mermaid bounded blithely over the 
gentle waves as though conscious of the new and precious charge 
which she bore. Montfort observed a becoming decorum in his at- 
tentions, and Isabel and Annette knew not as yet what sorrow was. 
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The haven was now approached. The bold promontory, which marks 
its entrance, was seen lifting its brow above the green and heaving 
surge, and at length the ship was safely moored within the circling 
shores of a bay, which expands its bosom to the fleets of every nation. 

In the neighborhood of H— a desirable retreat for Isabel was found— 
a seminary, managed by a kind and accomplishea governess, who took 
the charge of a limited number of misses, instructing the elder in the 
higher branches of a polite education, and receiving such rather in the 
light of companions than of pupils. Her affectionate little sister—the 
sweet-tempered and sprightly Annette—was placed in the same abode, 
and a new vista of happiness seemed opening to their view. 

Montfort was a frequent visitant ; and, in his interviews with Isabel, 
renewed again and again declarations of impassioned love, and avowed 
an impatience under the cruel delay,—so he termed it,—of the period 
when he could call her Ais by the tenderest earthly ties. He spoke of 
her to all as his destined wife, as already his own by solemn verbal 
betrothment, and Isabel was regarded as questionless the bride elect of 
Montfort. 

His stay at H— was protracted for some weeks, during which, how- 
ever, circumstances occurred, which developed to the eyes of many the 
deformity and recklessness of his character. He found there incen- 
tives to many irregularities that were denied opportunities of indul- 
gence among the comparatively primitive and virtuous residents of 
those secluded isles he had so recently left. His early depravation of 
tastes revived on the baneful aliment presented anew, and, by rapid 
relapse, he fell into divers shameful excesses. Still he was noticed and 
flattered by not a few, who knew by report the distinguished respecta- 
bility of Montfort’s father, and whose attentions to the son were a 
tribute of deference to the parent’s honored name. In the families 
of these he was presented to several brilliant fair ones, the superior 
finish and studied display of whose attractions seemed to reproach the 
modest unobtrusive beauties of the simpler Isabel. His vain and 
fickle heart gradually opened to new impressions, and his attachment 
to the confiding innocent, whom he had conducted to a land of stran- 
gers, began first to fluctuate, and next to cool. The love, contrarily, 
of that pure being knew no other change towards him than that of 
daily augmenting fervor. His indiscretions,—to apply no harsher 
term,—reached not her ear; and had they been reported they would 
have gained no credence in a bosom that could not admit a thought 
derogatory to him whom her soul loved. In her eyes he was all ex- 
cellence. She dreaded, moreover, no abatement nor wavering in his 
affections, for she measured their strength and fidelity by the conscious 
fervidness and unchangeable durability of her own. Guileless herself, 
she suspected and dreamed not of possible deception in another so 
entirely dear. 

Though Montfort’s visits, therefore, became less regular and fre- 
quent, Isabel imputed the circumstance to some good cause, and re- 
gretted the change only as a deprivation in part of what had consti- 
tuted her chief pleasure. When he appeared, she but redoubled her 
own expressions of gladness and affection, and, instead of chiding, 
sought only to solace one, whose attention she supposed was, in the 
intervals of absence, anxiously occupied by the cares of business. If, 
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in his manner, there was more of an air of hurry, and less of a lover’s 
warmth than she had been wont to observe,—if an impatience to 
abridge the periods of interview was occasionally perceived, still her 
love was a stranger to alarm, and peace was no less an inmate of her 
bosom. Did he hint at times that obstacles unforeseen might prevent 
his father’s sanction of a union with one so utterly unknown to him as 
the gentle creature, who, nevertheless, with hope of such sanction, had 
been wooed away from home, and kindred, and country! the faint 
shade, that flitted across her mild features, was succeeded by the beam- 
ing expression of confidence in her own Montfort; nor could she 
doubt that the same paternal indulgence, whereon he had so often ex- 
patiated, would yield compliance with any wish or representation of a 
son so endeared. But the time was approaching, when her love was 
to be put to a severer test than she had yet known, or the ardor of any 
common attachment could have sustained. 

Montfort, having resolved on a homeward voyage, and every ar- 
rangement for that purpose being completed, met Isabel on a final 
visit. She received the intelligence of his immediate departure with 
a gush of grief. Even he himself felt or well feigned a sadness suited 
to the occasion, yet sought to soothe the afflicted girl with tender, and 
honest accents. He reminded her that his return to America was 
necessary to bespeak and ensure his father’s approval of the engage- 
ments he had formed with her. He encouraged her with the prospect 
that the period of their mutual separation would be short, and gave 
repeated and the strongest assurances, that, however protracted in any 
event its term should prove, one happy effect of absence would be a 
constant increase of his own affections for his lone and doubly-deserv- 
ing Isabel. She listened, and assumed composure along with a certain 
degree of cheerfulness. Perchance, doubting not the painfulness of 
her Montfort’s feelings, she struggled the more to subdue or disguise 
her own,—anxious lest concern for herself might deepen the sadness, 
which already she believed was preying upon his heart. But was it 
the presentiment of evil to come,—the influence of which the drooping 
spirit well knows, when often it is unable to define it,—that gave lan- 
guor to every smile which essayed to play from her sweet lips?) The 
heart it is, which is conscious of its own bitterness, and its firmness 
may effectually be unmanned by shadowy forms of impending ill, 
whose agency is no less imperceptible to itself than to the eye of 
others. In the present case, the partial melancholy, so soft and touch- 
ing as it was, which stole over her features, communicated to them 
new interest, and Montfort silently felt that never had Isabel appeared 
more engagingly lovely, than in those moments of approaching sepa- 
ration. At length, the deferred adieu was exchanged, and Montfort 
turned from the abode of the saddened exile, the door of which he 
was never after to enter. 

Isabel was left but scantily supplied with funds. Promises, indeed, 
were liberally made of timely and suitable remittances; how these 
were fulfilled, the sequel will show. 

After a prosperous voyage, Montfort was restored to the paternal 
roof. He was welcomed with affectionate warmth on his return, and 
the results of the voyage appeared, at least in a pecuniary view, to have 
been sufficiently satisfactory to his provident parent. 
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Whether the latter was apprised of the promises aud engagements, 
which the son had plighted to the virtuous Isabel, may be questioned. 
If the information were imparted, we must presume, either that Mont- 
fort basely gave, or permitted to be entertained, impressions derogatory 
to the pure and blameless character of the forsaken girl; or else that 
the pride of the patrician, coupled with other and favorite views in be- 
half of Montfort, impelled the father to exercise his parental authority 
in forbidding a connection with the fair stranger to be thought of more. 
The latter was the inference, it is proper to state, which Montfort him- 
self was desirous to have received by those, who were acquainted with 
his previous conduct and professions towards Isabel ; and, if true, his 
volatile attachments, which time and absence had united more effectu- 
ally to estrange from her modest charms, made submission to the pa- 
ternal will no ways difficult or objectionable. But, on either of the 
foregoing suppositions, it cannot be doubted that the opulent and high- 
minded father made provision for the remittance of adequate supplies 
to enable the hapless maiden to defray the pecuniary demands which 
her continued residence at H— had, in the interval, rendered unavoida- 
ble, and to furnish her and the equally unoffending little partner of her 
disappointments, with the means of returning to the distant home they 
had left. Yet, certain it is, not one dollar of such provision ever 
reached its intended destination ; and, if entrusted to Montfort, it was 
diverted and abused to his after flagitious courses. 

Another voyage was arranged for Montfort; and once more in the 
Mermaid he embarked, to proceed first to a West-Indian port. Alas! 
could the eye of the father have followed him thither, the hopes and 
encouragements he had begun recently more fondly to entertain, had 
been bitterly dashed, and the last cheering augury had forever been 
crushed. Montfort there gave himself up to the most shameless revels, 
He was equally notorious for libertinism and intemperance; and so 
offensive was his conduct at a respectable boarding-house, where he 
took residence shortly after his arrival at the port, that the other 
guests made unanimous representations to the conductor of the estab- 
lishment, that they would all leave and seek accommodations elsewhere, 
unless Montfort were forthwith dismissed. 

And thus this young man,—gentleman he cannot be called,—who, by 
his connections, might have enjoyed an honorable reception in many of 
the best families of the populous and flourishing city where this occur- 
rence took place, had his deportment but proved tolerably decorous, 
was expelled with disgrace his very boarding-house. He then betook 
himself for quarters to the Mermaid. Whether by the influence of 
similar propensities, or the contagion of sottish example, the officers 
and others of the ship’s complement had become, in like manner, 
noted for gross irregularities, and the former were known, together 
with their reckless young master, to soak themselves frequently to 
complete ebriety. 

Among the vessels then in port, it chanced that Capt. Ashton’s was 
one. During his visits on shore, accident threw Montfort repeatedly 
in his way, and it was there that his acquaintance with him com- 
menced. He sedulously shunned, however, a familiar intercourse 
with the unblushing profligate, and ever declined the invitations, which 
were pressed upon him io visit the latter on ship-board. 
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Not long after, Capt. Ashton set sail for Europe, bound to the port 
which Montfort had visited on his former voyage, and in the neigbor- 
hood of which he had left, as related, the faithful Isabel. Montfort 
knew of his going thither, yet sent her, by this convenient medium, 
neither letter nor message. It was not, indeed, till Capt. Ashton’s 
arrival at H— that he learned any of the circumstances of the union 
contemplated between that now neglected lady and her former suitor. 
Ile was apprised of the particulars from several benevolent friends, 
whose sympathies and respect for the unfortunate Isabel had been 
awakened by her many amiable qualities, her interesting appearance, 
and the unmeriied and as yet inexplicable desertion of her by Mont- 
fort. For it appeared that hitherto no communications had been 
transmitted to her from him, and she was left to pine under the inju- 
riousness of such silence, and vainly to conjecture the causes which 
induced it. Still she clung to the unshaken conviction of his fidelity 
and truth, and would listen to nothing that reflected even distantly 
upon, or, in the least, criminated, the honor or the worth of her idolized 
Montiort. During the tedious interim since his departure, as one 
weary month suceceded another, she had diligently availed herself of 
every opportunity for improvement. Personally, her accomplishments 
and charms now admitted of no further grace.  Lovelier than the blush- 
ing morn of early May, she seemed the sweet abstraction of beauty’s 
self; but, all unconscious of such fascination, she only sought to add 
to the embellishments of her mind. In pursuit of these, her ever stim- 
ulating motive was to render herself more worthy the admiration, and 
of the respectiul as well as tender homage of her absent Montfort. If the 
unbidden tear occasionally started to her eye and dimmed its lustre, as 
the thought of his protracted separation and sileace aro-e in her mind, it 
was quickly brushed away. For she reassured herself by the remem- 
brance of his parting, impassioned declarations, and reflected that the 
lengthened delay of his return would enable her, by unabating ardor 
for higher improvement, to appear doubly estimable in his eyes when 
the period of absence should once be terminated. Already she had 
made distinguished proficiency in the English tongue, and had obtain- 
ed a competent knowledge of the French, in addition to a polished 
accuracy in her own familiar and silver-toned Spanish. The accom- 
plished governess, in whose charge she remained, contracted the sin- 
cerest friendship for her fair protege, and nought but respect to the 
character and expectations of an aflianced bride of the wealthy Mont- 
fort, prevented her from making proposals to Isabel to assume with her 
a partnership in the responsible and yet lucrative cares of her popular 
seminary. 

Capt. Ashton, on learning her situation, and the lively interest it 
inspired, communicated the fact of his having recently met with Mont- 
fort; and, though he had litde information to impart of an encourag- 
ing nature, and, withal, naturally surprised in finding himself the 
bearer of no tidings,—not even a kindly salutation,—from Isabel’s 
reputed lover,—yet expressed a willingness to visit the lady and give 
such intelligence as might tend, in some measure, to allay her anxieties. 
Accompanied, therefore, by a respectable inhabitant of H— he called 
and was introduced. Had not a sense of delicacy withheld him from 
wounding more deeply the peace of Isabel, by disclosing what he 
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knew of the flagrant misdemeanors, and the unprincipled habits of 
Montfort, he could not have found it in his heart to break the infor- 
mation after witnessing the state of her mind and the unfaltering 
strength of her attachment. He spoke not, therefore, of the dissipa- 
tion and dissoluteness of that recreant; or, if he did, it was only in cau- 
tious and distant allusions, which Isabel would but faintly compre- 
hend. Iler affections seemed so confiding and ardent, that the plain- 
est disclosures would probably have been little credited ; and who 
would blast at a word that comfort in another, which the slow canker 
of time would full surely corrode and consume ? 

The appearance of Isabel, as described by Capt. Ashton, was at 
this time interesting in the extreme. ler countenance exhibited an 
expression slightly pensive, and perhaps, thereby, it was more peculiarly 
winning ; and the traits of character, which it disclosed, bespoke irre- 
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sistibly both favor and respect. Iler manners, which were simple and 
graceful, were marked by that air of due modesty and feminine reserve, 
which can never be successtully affected. Annette was present at the 
interview, a pretty little Miss, scarcely less engaging for her years, 
but whose sprightlier looks indicated that she was a stranger at least 
to much of that anxiety, which had begun so early to waste the joys 
and shadow the once fair hopes of her elder sister. 

Isabel inquired anxiously of her visiter concerning Montfort. She 
asked if no letters were entrusted from him to Capt. Ashton to be de- 
livered to her hands ;—what prospects there were of Montfort’s speedy 
coming to H—, and whither the calls of business had led him during 
his lengthened absence. She interrogated him most tenderly respecting 
his health and welfare; and all the love of a betrothed maiden flashed 
from her full dark eyes as she pursued these and other inquiries. 

Capt. Ashton, it should be noted, was trained up, like most of his 
profession, with no tincture of sickly sentimentality in his composition ; 
nor more of weakness could his feelings ever betray than any heart 
susceptible of generous emotions at all. But he confessed to the writer 
of these sketches, that the interview just recorded was one of the most 
affecting incidents of his life. He added, with a sensibility, which did 
honor to his character, that he left the interesting Jsabel with grief 
that he could not more effectually relieve her solicitudes, nor save her 
the further disappointments she must feel in the continued mysterious 
silence of Montfort. 

While Capt. Ashton remained at If—, there was a public exhibition 
of the state of the seminary and the progress of its pupils, at which the 
two sisters had been placed. It was attended by numbers of the 
respectable gentry from the vicinity. Ife was also invited to be pres- 
ent. He represented that the appearance and attainments of Isabel 
attracted peculiar attention, and were remarked by all with applause. 

From H— Capt. Ashton shortly proceeded to another port, whence 
he sailed direct for the United States. Leaving him for the present 
we will next turn to inquire for Montfort. 

The latter, meanwhile, had lett the West-Indies and departed for 
A——., 1n the Low Countries. His term of stay there is not known ; 
but it appears that, during it, he transmitted thence not one line, nor 
one farthing of remittance, to her, all whose hopes centred in him. 
Ifis going thither was not even known to Isabel, much less his prox- 
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imity, while there, dreamed of by her. In proceeding to, and returning 
from A——, it was necessary for Montfort to pass almost within gun- 
shot of the harbor of H—; and can it be supposed that no sympa- 
thy, not one stirring of compunction, wrought within his breast as he 
looked upon those green hills, within whose seclusion that gentle and 
guileless spirit still nursed her languishing hopes ? 

Tracing his further wanderings, we next find him making a port in 
the Brazils. Irom motives, which it is vain to examine, and perhaps 
scarcely known to his own wayward mind, he there determined on a 
stay of some months. By an unlooked-for channel, intelligence of this 
was brouglit to Isabel. ‘The resolution, which she framed in conse- 
quence, marked the ardor and adventurousness of that love of woman, 
“stronger than death,” which conscious of purity, when in quest of its 
chosen aim, no obstacles can withstand nor no dangers appall. 

Her long experience of the bitterness of “ hope deferred ;”’—despair 
of at least soon seeing, otherwise, him whom she had fondly and faith- 
fully loved ;—the surviving faith of that unsuspecting affection, which 
led her to presume that she must be of equal estimation in the eyes of 
one, whose image reigned triumphant in her bosom,—all impelled her 
to the purpose of undertaking a voyage, remote and dreary though it 
should be, across the Western Ocean, that she might once more behold 
and rejoin the object of her attachment. Perhaps the consciousness 
of the straitened state of her still narrowing stock of funds—a fact 
which could not be disguised from herself, and which threatened, if 
she continued in her present situation, the humiliating alternative of 
dependence,—this, to repeat, may have Jent the color of reasonableness 
to her views of the propriety of the step which she planned. But she 
justified her decision on other grounds. Did any whisper the unwor- 
thiness of Montfort, or hint the rumors of his criminal courses? Her 
presence might admonish and reclaim him. Did they suggest the pos- 
sible decay or alienation of his affections, and that all his former pro- 
testations of undying attachment would only prove as the ‘ dicer’s 
oaths?’ Could she doubt on being restored to him with those charms 
still blushing, which first won his love, and with that proof of devotion, 
which her following him over a mighty waste of waters would heroic- 
ally offer,—that his tenderness would not revive and put forth anew, 
and under the shade of its spreading canopy her own fond spirit might 
find repose, and taste the sweets of returning happiness? As she 
dwelt on these gladsome anticipations, she recked not for the priva- 
tions or endurances that must be encountered ere realizing her bright 
visions ; and ill could she have brooked any hindrance to the immedi- 
ate execution of her purpose. 

An opportunity was not long in presenting itself for the fulfilment of 
her wishes. At that time, in the harbor of H—, was the Loire,—a 
French vessel, destined for the very port in the Brazils whence tidings 
of Montfort had reached the ear of Isabel. It was navigated by Mons. 
Hlilaire, a commander of experience and irreproachable worth. The 
friends of Isabel interested themselves in arranging for her passage, 
and recommending her to the kindly attentions and protecting care of 
that excellent man. Her chief solicitude was in behalf of her younger 
sister; but in this she was relieved by the cordial offer of the friendly 
and matronly governess, in whose charge they each had hitherto been, 
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to retain the affectionate Annette, and watch over her with parental 
concern till the return of Isabel, or till her further pleasure should be 
known. ‘The inadequateness of the latter’s means, altogether preclud- 
ed the additional cost of another’s passage. And, whatever might be 
the comfort of a sister’s presence, Isabel would naturally have been 
unwilling, from mere selfish considerations, to have taken along with 
her so young a creature, and subjecting her to a share in those expos- 
ures and inconveniences incident to a long voyage, which, neverthe- 
less, she herself was willing to brave, in hope of the ultimate happiness 
her heart promised her in store. 

The day at length arrived when Isabel was to take leave of that 
dear retreat, in which she had spent so many pleasing hours followed 
by others, and more, of bitterness. A few impassioned kisses were 
exchanged with her beloved Annette, mingled with a flood of mutual 
tears; and kindest farewells were reciprocated with the amiable guar- 
dian, who esteemed them each as her own, Embarked under the pro- 
tection of M. Hilaire, she experienced from him both the courtesy and 
deference she had been encouraged to expect. ‘The vessel encounter- 
ed two or three severe gales, which it safely outrode, and without other 
accidents deserving of note, arrived, after a passage of a few weeks, at 
the destined strand. 

The mingled feelings, with which Isabel set foot upon a shore where 
she doubted not of soon finding her loved Montfort, we will not attempt 
to portray. She lost no time in inquiring his address; and, ascer- 
taining that he had taken a residence in the suburban quarter of 
O , She procured a conveyance to repair thither. As the vehicle 
wound up the rugged acclivity, crowned by that romantic bourg, how 
did she chide its tardy pace! Fain would she have taken wings, and 
flown to her Montfort’s home. ‘lo repress impatience, or to still the 
crowding and yet joyous emotions, which agitated her breast, was all 
in vain. But already was she nigh the wished-for abode; soon was 
she to behold anew the form of her Montfort, and, after following him 
across an ocean of a thousand leagues, she persuaded herself that she 
was forthwith to have all her trials requited, and every dream of bliss 
abundantly realized. Like a dove, long separated from a protecting 
mate, weary of wandering, but happy in the prospect of soon regaining 
its peaceful haunt,—like such a lone fugitive, whom this friendless 
maiden resembled not more in simplicity than in constancy, she hoped 
ere long to drop her aching head on the bosom of one, whose affections 
she felt would only be redoubled by the steadiness of her own attach- 
ment,—of one, who, thenceforth, would never cease to protect her, nor 
‘** suffer the winds of heaven to visit her face too roughly.” 

Alas, poor innocent! Little didst thou list the cruel reception, which 
awaited thee. 

The dwelling of Montfort was beheld. In a moment, Isabel was at 
the door. She saw him whom her bosom idolized ; and, almost faint- 
ing for excess of joy, rushed towards his embrace. 

And how was she greeted? 

Montfort at first regarded her with the appearance of real astonish- 
ment; then, without one sweetening word, or sign of kindly welcome, 
coldly inquired the object of her coming without a summons from him ; 
demanded the particulars of her voyage, and whether alone or attended 
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she had undertaken it. He poured his questions with a volubility, 
which barely left momentary intervals of reply, intermixing them with 
sarcastic insinuations, which were followed up by the unsparing Jan- 
guage of reproach and denouncement. Gratuitously he charged her 
with infidelity, asserting, forsooth! that the virtue of ne female is im- 
pregnable; that it was impossible for the chastest of her sex to be a 
solitary cabin passenger on board a French ship, and yet be proof 
against the base advances, which its commander would be likely to 
offer,—(a presumption which his own libertinism naturally suggested ;) 
—at any rate, he affirmed that the suspicions he drew from the cir- 
cumstances of her coming were such, that his distrust of her purity and 
fidelity could never be removed. 

It was in vain that the poor girl essayed to remind Montfort of the 
comparatively lone and unprovided condition wherein he had left her 
at H—; his long absence and unbroken silence; and, withal, the ex- 
pectations he had encouraged, and the confidence she had been taught 
to repose in him. Vain it equally was that she urged the sincerity of 
her wish,—on her resolving finally upon the step she had taken to seek 
him,—-to procure a suitable companion for her voyage, if for no other 
purpose than the solace and pleasure of such society; that this com- 
fort, he must be aware, her slender finances would not permit ;—that 
she had mustered her little all to defray the necessary charges of her 
own passage,—and that the proof she gave of her inextinguished affec- 
tion in evcountering the inconveniences and perils of so tedious a 
travel across xn ocean to rejoin him, was surely evidence enough that 
no additional panoply was needed for her virtue. 

Still Montfort urged his taunts and his surmises,—and “ Part,” ex- 
claimed he, ‘‘ forever we must!” 

It was not in Isabel’s heart to recriminate ; yet firmly but mildly she 
spoke : 

“Your words and your conduct, Montfort, betray assuredly an in- 
consistency. For fifteen long months you have left me almost unpro- 
tected at IH—; and you intimate, nevertheless, no suspicion that I 
have been guilty of impropricties there. Now, when I have given you 
the highest proofs of love and contidence and devotedness in my power 
to display, and when my weeping eyes and bursting heart bespeak my 
overwhelming anguish for your altered demeanor, your injurious mis- 
trusts and your unfeeling reception of me within these doors, which I 
had fondly relied to call mutually ows ;—under such circumstances it 
is that you command me from your side, and forbid me to see, to think 
of you more! O Montfort! Can it indeed be so? Has Isabel lived 
to experience the wretchedness of this hour? Is she still longer to 
drink, and to the very dregs, the cup of bitterness? Do you,—dearest, 
as you still are to your Isabel’s heart,—do you drive her from your 
presence forever ?” 

The appeal was ineffectua!. Montfort, unmoved, reiterated his op- 
probrious charges. 

J} take heaven to witness!” said Isabel. ‘ Nay, I protest,” she 
solemnly added,— I swear to you, Montfort, by all that is holy,—your 
suspicions of me are most injuriously false !” 

Could the warmth, the glowing fervency of such asseverations be resist- 
ed? They were resisted. Isabel was ordered instantly to withdraw! 
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Overwhelmed with grief and amazement, bereft of every support but 
the consciousness of innocence, she knew neither what to do, nor 
whither to betake herself. It is not wonderful that the whole which 
transpired seemed to her the terrible incoherence of a dream. Yet, 
burning though her brain was, and all but completely frenzied, the 
brutal voice, (‘‘can it be,” she asked herself{—‘the voice of Mont- 
fort?) which thundered in her hearing, ‘ Begone!” aroused her to 
momentary consciousness. She strengthened herself, and—dishonor- 
ed, repulsed, and spurned—she prepared to leave that house, which a 
little before she had entered in the raptured belief that therein at length 
she was to find an asylum and a home. 

As Isabel was moving falteringly away, the fierce and impatient 
Montfort, with still more savage vehemence, bade her haste, and 
threatened, if otherwise, the summons of a servant to compel and expe- 
dite her departure. ‘Then it was that the conviction flashed with full 
and harrowing keenness through her breast,—that the heart of Mont- 
fort was indeed estranged from her—that time and absence had totally 
alienated his affections,—that, in short, he was no longer hers. Was 
it the desperation of grief, or the passionate working of a woman’s 
pride,—herself of Castilian extraction,—that roused the resolution of 
prompt obedience? Yes. ‘ Farewell!” she impassionately exclaim- 
ed—* forever,” she may have added,—but the tones of her sweet voice 
could no longer be distinguished from the dying echoes of her hasty 
steps, already receding from the threshhold ! 

sy the same conveyance, which brought her to O , but which, 
fortunately, had delayed its departure, Isabel returned to the port where 
she had debarked. Letters, recommendatory, with which her kind 
friends at H— had taken care to provide her, introduced her to the 
knowledge, the ready hospitalities, and sympathizing tenderness of 
several families in that place. ‘The story of her wrongs quickly noised 
and was circulated. ‘The base conduct of Montfort naturally excited 
a general and lively throb of indignation. M. Hilaire, whose appear- 
ance, behavior, and credentials, left no room to doubt his claims to the 
nicest honor and highmindedness, warmly resented and repelled the 
implied aspersions, which had been cast upon him. Some very respec- 
table merchants interfered and endeavored to mediate between the 
several parties. Conspicuous in these disinterested efforts was the 
Consul of his Most Christian Majesty. He sought, but unavailingly, 
to influence Montfort to a sense of duty; to soften his headlong pas- 
sions ; to unmask the delusions to which he had surrendered himself, 
and the manifest injustice of his procedures. Montfort would listen to 
no terms predicated on the resumption of his former, though sacredly 
plighted, relations to the innocent lady he had so shamelessly renoun- 
ced. As the latter could not, with propriety, remain among those, on 
whose courtesies she was thus unexpectedly thrown, but would be 
compelled to return shortly to H—, to seek thence a passage for 
herself and the equally friendless Annette, to the home of their birth, 
it was next proposed to Montfort that he should furnish the funds,—a 
reasonable amount being named,—to meet these indispensable outfits. 
But no;—“ he would supply no such sum ;’—‘‘ he would disburse 
not one shilling, even to liquidate the expenditures authorized and in- 
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curred on his account at H—; no, not he!” and thus did he crown 
his remorselessness and perfidy. 

The benevolent persons, who had already so feelingly and actively 
interested themselves in behalf of the fair and cruelly-wronged stran- 
ger, then generously raised a sufliciency, the acceptance of which they 
pressed with all the delicacy, which the exigency would admit, to aid the 
return of Isabel; and, after a few weeks of painful mental suffering, 
she embarked once more in the Loire,—again under the care of M. 
Hilaire, on the homebound voyage to H—. 

It was not long subsequently to these events, that Capt. Ashton hap- 
pened to arrive at the port,—well known in the commercial world,— 
where they took place. The particulars he gathered from the narra- 
tives of many, the subject being in almost every one’s mouth. Com- 
bined with his knowledge both of the respective characters and mutual 
previous ties of Isabel and Montfort, the recital which he learnt of the 
circumstances following, and the issue to which they led, made a deep 
and indelible impression on his mind. Montfort at that time had him- 
self departed from the Brazils, probably divining that his further stay, 
in a neighborhood were he was marked with such merited reproba- 
tion, would be little conducive to his comfort. Whither he had gone, 
was not, however, understood. A rumor, Capt. Ashton elsewhere 
heard, that Montfort came to an untimely end,—a victim to his irregu- 
larities and vices. ‘This impression may have been premature. Hu- 
manity hopes it, and would fain console herself with the trust, that a 
forbearing providence spared him to penitential and curative remorse ; 
and that his mind was ultimately led, though by the waters of bitter- 
ness, to the attainment of that peace, which pardon whispered from 
above can alone infuse into the troubled conscience. ‘The only pallia- 
tion, which can be offered for his conduct in the transactions we have 
reviewed, is, that his mind had become in some sense stultified, and 
each better feeling and impulse worn and blunted by habitual excesses, 
and particularly by that of daily inebriation. 

We turn with sadness from the dark portraiture of a character so 
sullied and defaced. 

Star of a parent’s radiant hope! how art thou fallen! Alas, in the 
morning of thine ascension, sunk and quenched in the abyss of grovel- 
ing sensuality ! 

Fancy reverts to the fair form of that beauteous spirit, which so lately 
receded from its eye. Born with charms and endowments, which, as 
they ripened and expanded, were fitted to grace any circle, and with a 
soul as much superior to that of the degraded Montfort as a seraph’s 
purity transcends the foulness of a nature depraved, is she lost to her 
appropriate sphere ? The sequel of her adventures could not be learned 
from the benevolent friend and informant who furnished the particulars 
already communicated. But imagination seeks to supply the defi- 
ciency. 

It anxiously follows in thought the injured Isabel during the dreari- 
ness of her homeward voyage. But who can picture the feelings, which 
agitated her bosom, as she retlected upon the light she might be viewed 
in, on her return to H—, and the possible constructions that would 
arise unfavorable to her character,—notwithstanding its spotlessness,— 
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through the treatment of Montfort? Ifow must her heart have been 
stung, when, especially, the image of the paternal home would rush 
across her mind, and when the thought would occur, with what un- 
merited humiliation to ¢hat home it remained for her to repair—trom 
which, not two years before, she had removed, a happy, atlianced mai- 
den? Could we allow the utmost to the weakness of feminine princi- 
ple,—could we admit for a moment the supposition as barely possible, 
that this young creature, of a heart so warm and of charms so attrac- 
tive, all which, in the eye of one, for whom alone she had accounted 
them of value, had been contemned and scorned ;—could we believe 
such a being capable of fall, and of suffering the united principle both 
of innate modesty and of duty no longer to support her ;—could we 
moreover think, however decorous and honorable he had been on the 
previous voyage, that the commander of the ship, which bore her away 
from the New World, and the sight of him, her presumed relationship 
to whom had before been sufiicient protection,—should now have taken 
advantage of her desolate situation, and, with sympathy ripened into a 
wicked passion, have breathed unhallowed love into her soul ;—could 
we, it is still urged, conjecture all this, on whose head mainly would 
the guilt of her frailty descend? Still more,—if next in despair of 
regaining peace and happiness, unwilling to confront in her humbled 
state the scrutiny of parents and kindred and the companions of her 
unstained youth, lookimg also upon herself as already a destined out- 
cast,—she should commence, subsequently to her return to H—, a 
career of vice and infamy and wo,—ah, wretched Montfort! how awful 
the accumulation of wickedness entailed upon thee! not more for the 
sorrows, than the sins, of her, whose happiness thou hadst blasted, 
and whose virtue thou wert the cause of betraying! 

But from such a contemplation of the mere possible fortunes of the 
unhappy Isabel, the heart instinctively recoils. In the absence of all 
knowledge of their occurrence, it would be cruelly injurious to indulge 
the supposition. Hler previous pure and exemplary demeanor is a sat- 
isfactory guarantee for the continued, the sustained excellence of her 
principles and character. With a soul unsullied by crime, pure as the 
descending snow-flake, nay, adorned with brighter virtues from the 
very trials and conflicts she had triumphantly endured, it is gladsome 
to anticipate that at length she attained a merited and tranquil lot; 
that never was she deserted, nor left unstrengthened by a heavenly 
power; that “‘ angels and ministers of grace defended her,” and that, 
safe in their protection, she ultimately found the asylum of a beloved 
home. Perhaps that comfort awaited her at H—. Perhaps it was 
reserved for her in her ancestral isles. In the latter event, indeed, it 
may be, that, heart-broken with the wrongs and the griefS she had 
endured, and taught the perfidy of one man, from whose example she 
might hastily infer the probable insincerity and treachery of all, she 
may have sought the retreat of a convent,—there to forget in the con- 
solations of religion, especially in meditating on the joys, no less dura- 
ble than bright, of a purer world, the bitter disappointments she had 
tasted ere the noon of the present life. 

Farewell, then, injured Fair One! Accept the sympathy of a heart, 
which has bled at the recital of thy sorrows ; and refuse not its aspira- 
tion that a celestial balm may effectually soothe thy wounded affections, 
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and that peace may revisit thy bosom,—the peace with which a 
stranger can never intermeddle,—and which neither the world, nor 
the base ones of the world, can give or take away. 

* * - # * * # # * . * 


If the writer of the foregoing narrative has succeeded in communi- 
cating to its readers a portion of that sympathy which he himself felt 
on learning the chequered events of the early life of Isabel, they may 
naturally be solicitous to know what subsequently befel her. When 
the sketch he has given was prepared, he was no less ignorant of 
further particulars, than those to whose attention it is offered. Acci- 
dent, at a later period, brought to light some additional facts, which 
are annexed to complete the tale. 


Time rolled onward—a considerable period having intervened,— 
when a tourist in France, in traveling through one of its beautiful 
communes, was forcibly struck by its picturesque scenery, and induced 
to rest there for a few days. Of the acquaintance, which he formed in 
its sweet neighborhood, was that of the family of M. St. Albyn. It 
happened, on one occasion, among the topics of social converse, that 
some anecdotes were given of several gentry in the vicinage. In the 
relation of these, mention was made of the name of M. Hiliare. It 
stimulated the curiosity of the traveler, and, on inquiry, it was ascer- 
tained that it was the self-same person, who had sailed master of the 
Loire. St. Albyn recited the particulars which follow. 

The Loire sately accomplished its homeward voyage from the Bra- 
zils. Isabel was restored to the tranquil abode of that benevolent 
woman, who had been to herself and Annette, during each step of their 
trials, both protectress and mother. ‘The once radiant features of 
Isabel wore a shade of deep melancholy. Her light form evinced the 
wastes, not only of harassing fatigues, but of her combined disappoint- 
ments and sorrows. Happily there was a calm in ner sadness, which 
indicated that reflection on the ill desert of her misfortunes, and the 
rectitude of her heart, together with a conviction of the worthlessness 
of the object of her late affections, had already operated favorably for 
her peace ; and, united tothe influence of time and the soothing offices 
of friends, the promise was given that the light of comfort would once 
more be shed in her stricken bosom. 

The conduct of M. Hilaire had justified the trust reposed in him. 
Sympathy for Isabel, and unaffeeted admiration of her charms, could 
hardly fail to inspire him with tenderer emotions, when she was re- 
leased from her previous engagements. But his homage was of a 
respectful nature, and he waited for a suitable opportunity and_ better 
titles, in order to declare himself. His family was respectable. By 
his enterprise, he had already amassed a moderate property, and, 
shortly after his return from the Brazils, the death of a near and 
wealthy relative, put him in possession of a competency. He retired 
from the * Loire,” the name of which he was wont in after time to say 
** was music to his ear ;’’ and took a neat and tasteful tenement roman- 
tically situated in the commune of ———. 

The delicate state of Isabel's health, and the depression of spirits 
still left from the trials and scenes she had passed through, rendering 
her unfit to undertake as yet a voyage to her native isles, her assistance 
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was gladly accepted in conducting the seminary of which she had been 
a pupil. Opportunities of visiting her were frequently availed of by 
M. Hilaire, and his addresses assumed a more serious cast. His worth 
Isabel perceived and acknowledged ; and as neither his face nor his 
person were unattractive, by degrees she began to regard him with 
wakening affection. She felt that he possessed, from the tenor of his 
deportment, his unostentatious kindness, and the protection she had 
received whilst under his care, a certain claim on her gratitude; and 
in process of time that reflection became not unwelcome. 

M. Hilaire at lengih made formal proposals of marriage. The con- 
nection being deemed eligible, and receiving the cordial approbation of 
Isabel’s friends, she accepted the offer of his hand, and, not long after, 
their nuptials were solemnized. Another legacy, not unexpected, de- 
volved upon M. Hilaire, and he was happy in the ability of thereby 
placing his beloved partner in still easier independence. ‘The friends, 
who had kindly aided her in the Brazils, were not forgotten, and suit- 
able returns were made both to them and others, for the obligations, 
which their benevolence had conferred. 

Isabel, now Madame Hilaire, was blest in her bridal connection. 
Her husband’s attentions marked uniformly a fervent warmth of attach- 
ment; and often would she blush as his beaming looks of affectionate 
and manly pride were dropped upon her, A lovely little odive-plant was 
the fruit of their tender union, repaying their parental culture, and 
sharing equally their parental fondness. Annette had continued to 
reside with her sister. She was arrived at a blooming maidenly age; 
and, if report spoke true, was shortly to be conducted a happy bride to 
the hymeneal temple. No important changes were understood to have 
happened in the distant family of the amiable Vasquez. <A voyage of 
visit thither, which filial piety and affection had led the fair sisters 
long to hope, was now in prospect of being realized, under the auspices 
of the wontedly inseparable attendance of M. Hilaire. 

Is it asked, Did Isabel find complete happiness in her new situation? 
As much so, perhaps, as the mixed experience of any human lot can 
offer. If her heart was not as gay, nor her features as sunny with 
smiles, as in the sweet spring-tide of her earlier days, it was owing to 
the geniling influence of intermediate adversity. But if a sigh ever 
escaped her, it was heaved at the involuntary remembrance of past 
misplaced affection, but never in regret for the loss of the unworthy 
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FABLE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF LESSING 
THE SHEPHERD AND TUE NIGHTINGALE. 


Dosv thou tremble, favorite of the Muses, before the loud multitude, who crowd 
around Parnassus ? O hear from me what the nightingale once heard. 


* Do sing, dear nightingale!’ cried a shepherd to the silent bird of song, ona 
lovely spring evening 

“ Alas!" said the nightineale, “ the ff make so loud a noise, that I lose all 
desire to sing. Do you not hear thei ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the shepherd ; * but it ts your fault; it is your silence which 


makes me hear them 
VoL. V 1 











NEW-ENGLAND SUPERSTITIONS. 
°T is a history, 

Handed from ages down ; a nurse’s tale— 

Which children, open-eyed and mouthed, devour ; 

We learn it, and believe. THatapa. 

An elegant writer, in a late number of the New-England Magazine, 
has given us an interesting and philosophical essay upon popular su- 
perstitions ; and made particular allusion to those which may be con- 
sidered peculiar to, or prevalent in, New-England. I cannot but wish, 
that some of our writers, (and I know of no one better qualified to 
perform the task than the gentleman I have alluded to) could be in- 
duced to embody and illustrate such passages of superstition, as may 
be considered in any degree peculiar to the New World. Our fathers 
had a theory of their own in relation to the invisible world—in which 
they had united, by a most natural process, the wild and extravagant 
mysteries of their savage neighbors, with the old and common super- 
stitions of their native land; and that stern, gloomy, indefinite awe of 
an agency of evil, which their peculiar interpretations of the sacred 
volume had inspired ; a theory, which mingled with and had a practi- 
cal effect upon their habits and dispositions,—which threw a veil of 
mystery over the plainest passages of the great laws of the universe,— 
which gave a constraint and an awe to their intercourse with one 
another,—agitating the whole community with signs and wonders, and 
dark marvels,—poisoning the fountains of education,—and constitut- 
ing a part of their religion. 

The principal relics of these ancient superstitions, which still linger 
with us, may be classed under the following heads :— 

I. Haunted houses. By which is not always understood the actual 
appearance of a spirit from the dead ; but, not unfrequently, a super- 
natural disturbance—noises in the deep midnight—the reveling of evil 
demons, &c. 

I have heard but little of haunted houses in this vicinity for some 
time past. Our Yankee thrift, in truth, does not often allow us to keep 
houses merely for the accommodation of such ghostly tenants as never 
pay for their lodgings. One of my neighbors formerly complained a 
good deal of the disturbing revels which ghosts or witches nightly got 
up under his roof. All night long he could hear a dance moving 
lightly to the time of some infernal melody :— 





Where hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys and reels 
Put life and mettle in the heels 


of the unseen revelers. Latterly, however, I learn that his tormentors 
have given him a respite. 

Il. Ghosts. The appearance of » departed friend or enemy ; a vis- 
ible similitude of the dead, revealed to the living only upon some ex- 
traordinary contingency ; to publish like that of ‘* buried Denmark,” 
some “ foul and most unnatural murder,” or injury; to settle without 
fee disputes between the heirs of the dead man’s property ; and for 
various other ‘‘ wicked or charitable purposes.” 

IIL. Witches—including male and female, under the same general 
term. ‘This class of worthies is getting very much out of repute. In 
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the county of Essex, which was formerly their head-quarters, there is 
not a single surviver, worthy of the name; although we have many 
most devout believers in their potency. Kingston, New-Hampshire, 
has been somewhat celebrated for a family of witches. ‘Two elderly 
sisters used, a few years since, to be seen wending their way to market, 
with a few small baskets of their own manufacture, mounted on horses 
as lean as their skeleton riders, the objects of great terror to all the 
urchins of the street. ‘They were evil, malicious, malignant, and their 
appearance involuntarily reminded one of Otway’s famous description 
in his ‘f Orphan” :— 


“T spied a withered hag, with age grown double, 
Picking dry sticks, and mumbling to herself ; 

Her eyes with scalding rheum were galled and red, 
Cold palsy shook her head, her hands seemed withered, 
And on her crooked shoulders, hed she wrapped 

The tattered remnants of an old striped hanging, 
Which served to keep her carcass from the cold.” 


They are now, I believe, both dead. A person who attended the 
funeral of one of them, told me, with great gravity, that the coffin of 
her, who, when living, was seemingly as unsubstantial as the ghosts of 
Ossian, through which the stars were visible, was at first so heavy 
that eight stout men could not raise it; but, that after waiting for the 
spell to be removed, it could be easily taken up by a single man, 

IV. Fortunc-Telling. ‘This is still considerably practised ; not so 
much, however, by the professed disciples of astrology and palmistry,, 
as by the younger classes of our inland community. It is usually 
called ‘‘ trying projects,” very much like those described by Burns, 
in his inimitable Halloween. 

V. Warnings of Death or Disaster. This species of superstition is 
completely inwrought. It has most successfully resisted the operations 
of science and philosophy. 

A very honest and intelligent neighbor of mine, once told me that 
at the precise moment when his brother was drowned in the Merri- 
mac, many miles distant, he felt a sudden and painful sensation,—a 
death-like chill upon his heart, such as he had never before experi- 
enced. I have heard many similar relations. ‘Those who have read 
Walton’s life of Donne, will recollect the theory of that quaint and ex- 
cellent old author on this subject; that there is a sympathy of soul,— 
an electric chain of mental aflinity—upon which the emotions of one 
spirit thrill and tremble even to another. 

VI. Spectres. 1 use this term in the sense in which it was made to 
apply, during the memorable era of 1692, to the appearance or phan- 
tom of a living person, who, at the time of its visitation, is known to 
be absent. Such appearances are supposed to denote the speedy death 
of the person whom they represent. 

A widow lady, residing in an adjoining town, is clearly convinced 
that she saw the spectre of her daughter a little time before her death, 
yet when she was in perfect heaith. It crossed the room within a few 
feet of the mother, and in broad day-light. She spoke; but no an- 
swer was returned ; the countenance of the apparition was fixed and 
sorrowful. ‘The daughter was at the time absent on a visit to a friend. 
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VII. Supposed preternatural Appearances, unconnected with any 
circumstances peculiar to those who witness them; lights dancing in 
lonely places and grave-yards, meteors, &c. &c. ‘These are usually 
denominated ‘ sights.” 

I have listened, hour after hour, of a winter’s evening, to minute de- 
scriptions of these appearances. A much-lamented friend of mine,— 
a sober and intelligent farmer,—once informed me, that, while engaged 
in sledding rails for his spring fence, many years since, his team sud- 
denly stood still, apparently unable to proceed. It was a night of cold, 
clear moonshine ; the path was smooth and slippery as glass; and the 
pause was made about midway in the descent of a hill. He examined 
the runners on all sides, but no obstruction was apparent. He lifted 
up the runners in front, and urged forward his oxep at the same time ; 
the cattle exerted their whole strength—the very‘*bows of their yoke 
cracked with the effort; but the sled remained immovable, as if bedded 
in a solid rock. After repeated trials had been made, and the farmer 
was on the point of leaving his sled for the night, a sharp report like 
that of a pistol was heard—a strong blaze of fire enveloped the whole 
team; and the sled instantly glided down the declivity, with a speed 
which greatly embarrassed the oxen, which but a moment before had 
in vain endeavored to move it. 

The farmer had never probably read Coleridge’s poetical descrip- 
tion of a somewhat similar detention of the ship of the ‘* Ancient 
Marinere,” which, held by the demon, in the teeth of the wind, kept 
swaying and struggling 

“ Backwards and forwards, half her length, 
With a short, uneasy motion ;” 
and which, when released at last, 


“ Like a pawing horse set free, 
Sprang forth with sudden bound ;”’ 
yet the experimentum crucis, whereby he attempted to ascertain the 
cause of such an extraordinary circumstance, led him to ascribe it to 
witcheraft, or some other supernatural agency. ‘There were facts to 
be explained, which, in his opinion, could only refer themselves to such 
a cause. 

A pond in my vicinity has been somewhat celebrated for its “ sights 
and marvels.” A middle-aged lady, of good intelligence, residing near 
it, states, that one summer evening, between daylight and dark, while 
standing by the side of the highway, leading along the margin of the 
pond, she was startled by the appearance of a horse, attached to an 
old-fashioned cart, and driven by an elderly man, plunging at full 
speed down the hill which rises abruptly from the water, and over a 
rough pasture where it would seem impossible for a vehicle to be con- 
veyed. It passed swiftly and noiselessly over the high wall bounding 
the pasture, wit!iout displacing a stone, and crossed the street within a 
few yards of the astonished looker-on. Behind the cart, and bound to 
it by a strong rope, fastened to her wrists, a woman of gigantic stature 
was dragged furiously onward, writhing like Laocoon in the clasp of 
the serpent. Iler feet, head, and arms were naked; and grey locks 
of wild hair streamed back from temples corrugated and darkened. 
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The horrible cavalcade swept by, and disappeared in the thick swamp 
which touches the western extremity of the pond. 

I could mention half a dozen other places within a few miles of my 
residence, equally celebrated for the ‘‘unco’ sights” and sounds 
which have been seen or heard near them. ‘The Devil’s Den, in Ches- 
ter, N. H. is among the most prominent in this respect. How his 
satanic majesty came in possession of it, I have never been able to 
ascertain; but that it is a favorite resort of his, is incontestibly proved 
by the fact, that he always keeps a smooth foot-track to its entrance, 
whether in summer or winter. The following rhymes, if they answer 
no other purpose, will serve to show that the place and its legend are 
enjoying as comfortable a chance of immortality as Yankee poetry can 
give them. 


“The moon is bright on the rocky hill, 

But its dwarfish pines rise gloomily still,— 

Fixed, motioniess forms in the silent air, 

The moonlight is on them, but darkness is there. 
The drowsy flap of the owlet’s wing, 

And the stream’s low gush from its hidden spring, 
And the passing breeze, in its flight betrayed 

By the timid shiver of leaf and blade, 

Half like a sigh and half a moan, 

The ear of the listener catches alone. 


‘A dim cave yawns in the rude hill-side 

Like the jaws of a monster opened wide, 

Where a few wild bushes of thorn and fern 

Their leaves from the breath of the night-air turn ; 
And half with twining foliage cover 

The mouth of that shadowy cavern over :— 
Above it, the rock hangs gloomy and high, 

Like a rent in the blue of the beautiful sky, 
Which seems, as it opens on either hand, 

Like some bright sea leaving a desolate land. 


* Below it, a stream on its bed of stone 

From a rift in the rock comes hurrying down, 
Telling forever the same wild tale 

Of its loftier home to the lowly vale : 

And over its waters an oak is bending, 

Its boughs like a skeleton’s arms extending,— 
A naked tree, by the lightning shorn, 

With its trunk all bare and its branches torn ; 
And the rocks beneath it, blackened and rent, 
Tell where the bolt of the thunder went. 


“°'T is said that this cave is an evil place— 

The chosen haunt of the fallen race— 

That the midnight traveler oft hath seen 

A red flame tremble its jaws between, 

And lighten and quiver the boughs among, 

Like the fiery play of a serpent’s tongue ; 

That sounds of fear from its chambers swell— 

The ghostly gibber,—the fiendish yell ; 

That bodiless hands at its entrance wave,— 

And hence they have named it rae Demon's Cave! 


“The fears of man to this place have lent 
A terror which Nature never meant ;— 
For who hath wandered, with curious eye 
This dim and shadowy cavern by, ° 
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And known, in the sun or star-light, aught 
Which might not beseem so lonely a spot,— 
The stealthy fox, and the shy raccoon— 
The night-bird’s wing in the shining moon—- 
The frog’s low croak ; and, upon the hill, 
The steady chant of the whippoorwill ?— 


“Yet is there something to fancy dear 

In this silent cave and its lingering fear,— 
Something which tells of another age, 

Of the wizard’s wand, and the Sybil’s page, 
Of the fairy ring and the haunted glen, 

And the restless phantoms of murdered men : 
The grandame’s tale, and the nurse’s song— 
The dreams of childhood remembered long ; 
And I love even now to list the tale Q 
Of the Demon’s Cave, and its haunted vale.” 


One of the most striking instances of the effects of a disordered im- 
agination recently occurred in this vicinity. ‘The following are the 
facts :— 

In September, 1831, a worthy and highly-esteemed inhabitant of 
this town died suddenly on the bridge over the Merrimac, by the burst- 
ing of a blood-vessel. It was just at day-break, when he was engaged 
with another person in raising the draw of the bridge for the passage 
ofa sloop. ‘The suddenness of the event; the excellent character of 
the deceased ; and, above all, a vague rumor, that some extraordinary 
disclosure was to be made, drew together a large concourse at the 
funeral. After the solemn services were concluded, Thomas, the 
brother of the dead man,—himself a most exemplary Christian,—rose 
up, and desired to relate some particulars regarding the death of his 
brother. He then stated,—and his manner was calm, solemn, im- 
pressive,—that, more than a month previous to his death, his brother 
had told him, that his feelings had been painfully disturbed by seeing, 
at different times, on the bridge, a quantity of human blood ;—that, 
sometimes, while he was gazing upon it, it suddenly disappeared, as if 
removed by an invisible hand ; that it lay thick and dark amidst the 
straw and litter ; that, many times, in the dusk of the evening, he had 
seen a vessel coming down the river, which vanished just as it reached 
the draw ; and that, at the same time, he had heard a voice calling 
in a faint and lamentable tone—* J am dying!” and that the voice 
sounded like his own ; that then he knew that the vision was for him, 
and that his hour of departure was at hand. Thomas, moreover, stated 
that, a few days before the melancholy event took place, his brother, 
after assuring him that he would be called upon to testify to the ac- 
counts which he had given of the vision on the bridge, told him that 
he had actually seen the same vessel go up the river, whose spectral 
image he had seen in his vision, and that, when it returned, the fatal 
fulfilment would take place; that, night after night, he had heard 
what seemed to him the sound of the horn, from that vessel, calling for 
the raising of the draw, and that it was to him very solemn and awful. 
* You all know,” continued the narrator, ‘ how my brother died,— 
that he died fulfilling the vision,—that his blood lies even now upon 
the bridge, as he saw it before his death; and that his last words were 
heard by the captain of the vessel—‘ J am dying |” 
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There was something in the circumstances of this narration,—the 
church crowded with faces bent earnestly on the speaker,—the evident 
sincerity and deep solemnity of the narrator,—and the fearful character 
of his communication,—while the yet unburied corpse of his brother 
lay before him,—which was calculated to revive every latent feeling of 
superstition ; and to overpower, at least for the moment, the convic- 
tions of reason and the arguments of philosophy. 

It is altogether foreign to my purpose to enter into any deliberate 
analysis of the nature of these superstitions. I have briefly alluded to 
a few instances, of my own neighborhood and times, for the purpose of 
showing that, even in our enlightened age and community, the de- 
lusions of the past still linger around us; and that there is no lack of 
materials for an amusing and not uninstructive work of the character 
I have already mentioned in the beginning of this article. J.G. W. 

Haverhill, 1st of 6th mo, 1333. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Ir is very common to hear persons, advanced in years, speak of the 
pleasure they derive from glancing back and surveying the diversified 
events of their past lives. ‘To reflecting minds, this employment must 
evidently be exceedingly pleasant, and remove many hours of, other- 
wise, unavoidable ennui. ‘They trace the course of their existence, 
mark the developments of character and thought, observe the innu- 
merable contrarieties of incident, that have combined to make them 
what they are, and learn the slight and almost imperceptible causes, 
that have wrought important changes in their final destination. Mem- 
ory may do much in cheering the days of creeping stupidity with 
these agreeable reveries; but it cannot effect all that is desirable. 
How then can man attain this important object? how, better than by 
recording the incidents of his lite as they occur? With such records 
in his hands, he again passes through the innocent pleasures and un- 
checked gaiety, the glee and hilarity, of childhood—the ardent fancies 
and buoyant hopes of youth—the strong attachments and absorbing 
solicitudes of manhood—and the fading and chastened enjoyments of 
receding energy. Every thing, by being inscribed at the moment of 
its occurrence, with the power of its impression full upon him, will be 
recalled with a reality and a vividness, that unaided retrospective 
thought could never produce. 

But the pleasure of reviewing the events of life, need not be re- 
stricted to him with whom they transpired. Friends will seize with 
avidity, and with mournful satisfaction pore over these mementoes of 
the departed. By such annals, they recall, with the distinctness of 
renewed existence, scenes of interest and endearment, of which them- 
selves have been partakers. 

Biographies, by whomsoever prepared, always win attention. Yet 
who has not remarked, with how much deeper interest the simple and 
artless disclosures of Franklin and Barrington are read, than any of 
the most labored encomiums upon the most eminent men, that have 
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lived. It is to children, however, that such memoirs furnish the most 
intense delight. Every one has seen and felt the eagerness with 
which they hang upon the lips of their decrepit ancestors, to learn the 
stories of other times. Every one has heard, and, perchance, been 
wearied with their searching questions into the circumstances and icel- 
ings of his own life. How will their insatiable curiosity pause, then, 
in temporary satisfaction, when all, that they have so eagerly desired, 
is open to their admiring gaze. 

If the only effect of a man’s writing memoirs of himself were the 
pleasure, which he himself gains and conters upon others, there would 
be a powerful incentive for him to perform the labor. But the intlu- 
ence stops not here. [It is extended tothe intellectual and moral char- 
acter, both of himself and of those who follow him. Whulst he is pre- 
paring a feast, wherewith to enliven the tedious hours of advanced 
age, he acquires the habit of selfobservation. He notices the varia- 
tions of his propensities, marks their mutual consistency, and models 
the future upon the experience of the past. From the habit of tracing 
the various connections and relations between thought and action, he 
will exhibit more of uniformity and stability in his pursuits. Ife dives 
more deeply into the workings of his own mind, and * brings order 
out of chaos.” 

Ife, who writes accurate memoirs of himself, enriches science in her 
most noble department. "Phe intellectual, like the natural, philosopher 
demands facts, upon which to found his instructions. Tis only sate re- 
course is to life; but he can look upon lite only as he sees it passing 
around him. Tle cannot penetrate the deep, dark veil, that shrouds 
the operations of a mind intent upon showing its firest, proudest 
works, and eliciting applause. fle cannot enter the great work-shop 
of others’ thoughts, and survey the crude materials, that are there re- 
fined and polished to give them unreal worth. Ife cannot spy out the 
intricacies of the machinery, by which the same apparent impressions 
of external objects are made to produce results the most contradictory 
in different individuals. ‘Those alone, whose minds were subjected to 
these operations, can unravel the mystery, and, by developing the 
progress of their thoughts, bring 10 lis ht the hidden springs ot action ; 
and, if they will but be faithtal im their work, they will give clearer, 
more correct, and more instructive views of the intellect, than all the 
beautiful theorists, who have ever occupied the arena of contention. 
Let the intellectual philosopher have access to such materials, and he 
may place his system upon an unyielding foundation. It may be at- 
tacked with all the power of the human mind—it can never be over- 
thrown. Sophistry may gam partial advantages in its sinuous pro- 
gress, but the truth will shine, and be clearer from temporary obscu- 
rations. 

But a formal statement and a collation of the principles, that would 
here be displayed, would not be necessary. A better and more im- 
pressive knowledge of then would be acquired from the simple, ex- 
pressive language of experience inthe author. A collection of such 
works will be the most valuable, that can be brought together, so long 
as the cultivation of the intellectual and moral power shall be para- 
mount to every other objcet fi is directly applicable to the orand 
purposes of cducation. ‘Phe teacher of youth has betore him an ez- 
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tended manual, opening to his inspection the results of the various 
measures, that have been practised. His models are emphatically 
practical. He compares the relative influence, that different circum- 
stances exert in the formation of character. He rejects whatever is of 
injurious tendency, and adopts whatever will give a proper inclination 
to the pursuits of those under his care. He can do more. Contem- 
plating the nature of their opening minds, he traces the resemblance 
between them and those, that have left their image for his guide, and 
learns what particular course to mark out for each individual, that he 
may make the largest advances in knowledge and usefulness, 

But it is the youth himself, who will derive the most important bene- 
fit from autobiographies. ‘The interest, that will be awakened, will be 
a valuable aid. It will withdraw his mind from the pernicious influ- 
ence of those false views of life and character, that are so alluringly 
set forth in romance. He will learn the connection between means 
and ends, and not be taught, that all depends upon a fortunate adven- 
ture—and that time, and suspense, and trouble, are obliterated to him, 
on whom the stars shine propitiously. ‘Thus he will make a pastime 
of improvement—he will take solid food for his dessert—he will im- 
bibe, almost unconsciously, and with the utmost interest and delight, 
sentiments to govern his maturity. 

When the life of a distinguished man is written by a friend, there 
is a dwelling upon the events of his childhood, the early developments 
of genius, and his indifference to the customary pursuits of those of 
his own age, which leads to the belief, that his eminence is not attain- 
able by common minds. But in the autobiographer, the young reader 
sees another self. He recognizes thoughts, of which he has himself 
been possessed. He learns why his author forsook the ordinary pur- 
suits of childhood—marks the bias of his mind, and admires the 
result; and, as he pursues the narrative, he learns, that it is labor,— 
persevering, all-conquering labor, which raised the master-spirit to the 
elevation it sustained. He longs for equal renown. He applies him- 
self to his task with a fervid and an untiring zeal, and thus feels all 
the salutary influence of “ so bright and so glorious an example.” 

We know that vanity will be imputed to the man, who writes and 
publishes to the world the story of his life. But will he, whose soul is 
bent on the good of his race, be diverted from his purpose by such a 
charge? Will he regard the idle slanders of those meaner souls, that 
have not the concentration of thought to discern, nor the stability and 
strength of character to comprehend and appreciate the more noble 
motives, which guide the philanthropist? The memory of these 
short-sighted detractors shall be veiled in oblivion, while he, against 
whom the shafts of malice were aimed, shall erect a monument to him- 
self in the shrine of humanity, imperishable as the intellect of man. 


M. T. 
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MARRIED WOMEN.* 


Why should not females be instructed in their social rights, and in the means of preserving 
what is their own? and why should they be deprived of the benefit of knowing, that they can 
protect themselves against the barbarism of laws, which crept into the social system when they 
were slaves ? Wu. Suttivan. 


While as the silly owner of the goods 
Weeps over them, and wrings his hapless hands, 
And shakes his head, and trembling stands aloof, 
While all is shared and all is borne away, 
Ready to starve, and dares not touch his own. SHAKSPEARE. 
Je ne suis pas de ceux qui disent, Ce n’est rien, 
C’est une femme qui se noie ; 
Je dis que c’est beaucoup ; et ce sexe vaut bien, 
Que nous le regrettions, puisqu’il fait notre joie. La Fontaine. 

I had been taught to reverence the law as a sort of earthly Providence, as the great popular 
sovereign ; the unthroned and seeptreless prince ; the mild dictator, whose province it was to see 
that not a single subject of iis sway received harm. ————-———_ Protection against the law ? 
protection against the protector ? Epwarp Everett. 


Above all these is the moral principle ——— clothed with a kingly authority over man’s whole 
nature ——— plainly given to bear sway over every desire. It is the principle of justice, 
taking the rights of all under its protection, and frowning ou the least wrong, however largely it 
may serve ourselves, CHANNING, 


It is bad policy to depreciate women. 1 would sooner teach them to overvalue, than to under- 
value themselves, so long at Jeast as they are our companions for life, and the mothers of our 
children. We all act according to our own standard of selfestunation ; and the more sensitive we 
are, the more are We influenced in our behavior by the opinions of others concerning us. Women 
are more sensitive than we, and therefore more at the mercy of opinion. It is women, after all, 
that form our character. Biackwoop’s MaGazine. 

Ar first view, one might imagine moral rules unnecessary to well- 
meaning people, that the impulses of a benevolent heart might be 
safely trusted for just views and due performance of our social duties ; 
but our own experience, at length, and what we learn of others, show 
us our mistake. We are taught to thank Heaven, that it has not left 
us, with our limited views of the consequences of actions, to decide 
upon measures according to their apparent utility—that since nothing 
less than a vast and altogether unattainable extent of observation and 
experience would constitute us accurate judges of general expedience, 
there has been conferred upon us the most precious of all gifts, a set 
of infallible rules to mark out our path; a code, that, by its authority, 
hinders the ingenuity, which finds as many arguments for the wrong 
as for the right from being an evil, instead of a boon. The records of 
our race testify, how often, by not borrowing this light divine, they 
have gone astray. ‘The woes of Africa originated in mistaken hu- 
manity. ‘ To save the weaker natives of America from servitude, Las 
Casas proposed to the Flemish ministers, to purchase a sufficient num- 
ber of negroes from the Portuguese settlements on the coast of Africa, 
and transport them to America, that they might be employed as slaves 
in working the mines and cultivating the ground. While he contended 
earnestly for the liberty of those born in one quarter of the globe, he 
labored to enslave the inhabitants of another region ; and, in the warmth 
of his zeal to save the Americans from the yoke, pronounced it to be 
lawful and expedient to impose one still heavier, upon the Africans.” 
We learn of the laws of morality, to condemn the unhallowed policy, 


Phis article has been long in our possession. Its publication was at first pestpened, to afford 
Us an opportunit cat the work by Dr. Cooper, which seei to have sugvested the subject 
to the writer, Suelian opportunity las never occurred. The subject is interesting in itself, and 
is Well treated, and can have lost none of its interest, by the inadvertent procrastination of pub- 
licity to which it has been doomed 
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which tolerates what is wrong, because it appears to be beneficial; a 
principle, which is the parent of religious persecution, which prompted 
the elaborate arguments that have been employed to show that private 
vices are public benefits, to which the custom in certain countries of 
exposing children and aged persons may be traced. It was this false 
principle, as we believe, which actuated Dr. Cooper to censure the legal 
protection granted to women, from the oppressive law, depriving them, 
when married, of their property. ‘‘ In Great-Britain,” he says, “ the 
courts, as [ think, instead of looking with a jealous eye upon every 
kind of precontract that tends to impair the unity of interest between 
married people, and the dependence of the wife upon the husband, 
have leaned somewhat too strongly in favor of precontract, by marriage- 
settlements, trust-estates, testamentary powers to be exercised by the 
wife, and by enforcing equivalent settlements on the receipt after mar- 
riage of a wife’s property.” We have reflected with increasing sur- 
prise upon his views of the law, divesting women of their property, and 
upon his undoubting objections to all mitigations of it. From his 
statements we learn that the law is recommended to him by the follow- 
ing considerations :—‘‘ The natural prevalence on the part of the hus- 
band of mental energy as well as of corporeal force, independent of the 
means of acquired knowledge ; the precepts of Christianity, which 
have settled the subordinate situation of the wife, and civilized expe- 
dience.” ‘These reasons appear to us to contribute but a specious sup- 
port to the law. We cannot perceive the force of the argument founded 
on the inferiority of the sex, even if this iaferiority amounted to an in- 
capacity, which would make it necessary to appoint a guardian for 
every woman, married or unmarried. A woman does not stultify her- 
self by wedding, so that if her inferiority be good cause for the inter- 
ference of the law with her property, it ought to be no more at her own 
disposal before, than after marriage. And guardianship, the only legal 
measure applied with propriety to incapacity, stops entirely short of the 
power assumed by law over a woman’s purse, which does not give in 
trust, but transfers. A more generous deduction from the inferiority of 
the female sex would be, to enjoin, that their fortunes should be con- 
firmed to them, by way of compensation, to insure them a considera- 
tion, which they are in danger of losing with their beauty. We should 
not apply Dr. Cooper’s inference even to the matches described in the 
early history of man, where beings of a higher order wedded the 
daughters of men, much less to those made by women with the sons of 
women. We see no more propriety in taking away a woman’s property 
on this ground, than in taking away the property of a man, to give it 
to one wiser or stronger than himself. ‘io make a law just, which 
should merely give a man the administration, instead of the possession 
of his wife’s property, incompetence on her part should be proved ; in- 
ferior discretion, on the part of women, cannot confer authority, 
which nature has denied, cannot license men to be unjust, because 
women are imprudent; but we do not accede to the inferiority of the 
female judgement, as regards expenditure. Women do not paint and 
write so well as men, but, as a mass, they excel, in our opinion, in a 
wise management of expense ; from habits of self-denial, and the ab- 
sence of an enterprising temper, they, better than we, ‘‘ match their 
wants and means.” ‘Their sensitiveness to opinion, and the high 
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standard of female purity, save them more generally from the expense 
of vicious pleasures ; their superior tenderness of heart, concentrated 
from their comparative seclusion, on a few objects, inclines them more 
generally to the best object of expense, household good. But, in re- 
pelling the pretence of incompetence, we fear we obscure the question, 
which is not whether men or women are most likely to be spendthrifts,— 
but what is justice? Whatever a woman possesses, whether by labor, 
donation, or succession, the law upon her marriage wrests from her 
entirely ; yet, nothing but an inferiority, amounting to incompetence, 
which would make it for the best good of the wife herself, as in the 
case of a minor, an idiot, or a lunatic, could justify, in the eyes of 
those who have not adopted the opinion of Hobbes, that unlimited 
power confers an unlimited right, a law, restraining her, in any de- 
gree, in the use of her property. 

We cannot understand how Dr. Cooper applies the Christian pre- 
cepts to the support of this law. Christ, in the only instance where he 
refers to the relative rights of the sexes, puts them on the same foot- 
ing. Mark x. 11,12. The Christian maxim, of doing as we would 
be done unto, is utterly at variance with the legal disadvantages under 
which women are placed in their relations with the other sex. What 
man would avail himself of his legal powers to appropriate to himself 
the fortune of his wile, who weighed her rights, advantages, and detri- 
ment in the same balance, in which he weighs his own? We do not 
think it possible for the man, who places himself as Christianity re- 
quires, in the situation of the woman he marries, to make the law his 
guide ; he would do violence to himself, in not interposing to save her 
from its action. The man, who takes the property of his wife, is 
either deficient in proper sentiments towards her, or has not been ac- 
customed to make that use of his imagination, on which morality 
principally depends. He has not learned to put himself, according to 
the leading maxim of the Christian religion, in the place of others, to 
feel their feelings and apprehend their desires, to do as he would be 
done unto. We think reference must be made by Dr. Cooper to the 
apostolic precepts, enjoining female subordination ; but he cannot 
deduce correctly aright in the husband to the property of the wife 
from these precepts, any more than such aright in the father and ruler 
from the precepts enjoining filial and civil subordimation. No man 
believes that Paul’s injunctions to children to obey their parents, mean 
that whatever the child acquires belongs to the parent, or that his in- 
junction of submission to the emperor means, that there was no private 
property in the empire. When we consider who the apostles were, 
when they flourished, and the condition in which they saw the female 
sex, we regard their unexpected liberality with respect to women, so 
far beyond the age, as one of the most convincing evidences that their 
wisdom was divine. Nothing seems to us more at variance with the 
laws, which alienate the property of married women, than the manner 
in which the matrimonial relation is treated in the New Testament. 
The apostle says, “ Love one another.” ‘The operation of the law is 
to alienate the one from the other. The example of the tenderest 
love, which has ever been felt on earth, is held up by the apostle as a 
model for husbands. ‘‘ Husbands love your wives, even as Christ also 
loved the church, and gave himself for it.” Sentiments are enjoined, 
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which would make a man shrink from exercising the liberties with 
regard to his wife’s possessions, appointed by law. We hold, with 
Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘ husbands should rather be fathers than lords; that 
the wife ought by all means to please the husband, and he must by no 
means displease her.” In fact, it appears to us, nothing can be more 
hostile to the Christian religion, than the law we have been consider- 
ing, whether we regard the duties that religion requires of us, as men, 
or as husbands. 

As to the argument derived from civil expedience, before it can be 
admitted to any consideration, the practice in question must be proved 
innocent. Let those who, in a case of ethics, make expedience of any 
sort a rule of action, pause over the admirable words of Bishop Butler : 
“The happiness of the world is the concern of Him who is the lord and 
proprietor of it ; nor do we know what we are about, when we endeavor 
to promote the good of mankind, in any way but those which he has 
directed.” 

Dr. Cooper objects to any evasions of the law, as tending to impair 
the unity of interests between married persons. Now, where this unity 
of interest subsists, ideas of property will be so far relaxed, as to put 
the parties at ease with regard to its mutual use ; where jt is unhappily 
wanting, no circumstance tends more to widen the division, than the 
operation of this law. When the interests of the husband and wife are 
the same, no disadvantage can arise to him, from her retaining her 
property ; when they are not the same, wit monstrous injustice that 
his should be promoted by the ruin of hers, the privation of her all, 
that she, as it may happen, should be devoted to penury, to ‘ gild his 
waste !” 

From Dr. Cooper’s remarks, we perceive that he objects to the wife’s 
retaining her property, as placing a sanction on wrongs, of which such 
prudence shows the fear. He seems unable to imagine any motive to 
such a measure, but the foresight of a divorcee, and objects to any legal 
steps in anticipation of such an event, as weakening the public senti- 
ment of the indissolubility of marriage. Among the causes which 
ought, in our opinion, to enforce legal protection of the wife’s property, 
he selects circumstances of more rare occurrence, perhaps to show 
how little this protection is needed ; and the most flagrant, perhaps, to 
heighten, by the offensiveness of the suspicions intimated, the odium of 
the measure. However, the wrongs he enumerates, being not utterly 
unknown, it is prudent on the part of the lady’s friends to make the 
best provision against the event; other objections to the free course of 
the law, both weighty, and founded on events of frequent occurrence, 
establish still more fully the necessity of precaution, such as prodi- 
gality, rashness of speculation, alienation of property from the children 
of the mother by whom it came. Nobody would believe, from Dr. 
Cooper’s representations, that a man’s spending his wife’s property was 
an every-day case. He seems to think that men partake, without ever 
wasting, the property of a wife. Had he been at our side when we 
once attended, at the former residence of a man, who had married a 
woman of fortune, and soon failed,—in one of our cities, where bank- 
ruptcies have been frequent,—one of those auctions of rapine, natural 
successors of the abandonment of the wife’s property to the husband, 
those scenes which give an insight into the deep, domestic wretched- 
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ness, and’ violation of justice, wrought by the law he supports so 
warmly, he would have been visited with a new sense of the subject. 
He would have been affected, we hope, as we were, in traversing the 
desolate apartments, thrown open to the general gaze, in looking round 
upon the materials of domestic comfort, displaced, and all forfeit to this 
oppressive law,—sofas, carpets, beds of down, the select library, the si- 
lent piano, with half-worn music books, the kitchen utensils, every 
thing indicative of taste, past plenty, and hospitality. A friend was 
struck to see the elegant little presents, received by the wealthy bride 
from her young friends, counted among the property of the husband’s 
creditors; but we were more moved at the sight of the worn furniture 
of the nursery, the defaced toys of the banished, disinherited descend- 
ants of the wealthy grandfather. Every thing marked the stunning 
suddenness of the shock ; there was oil remaining in the lamps, cards 
in the card-racks. A female friend pointed out the half-filled drawers 
of the work-table, the remains of various condiments in their appro- 
priate vessels. Amid the melancholy scene, a Canary-bird was recom- 
mending himself by his songs toa new owner. We looked mourn- 
fully around, and thought this a sorry sight for a well-governed country. 

Could Dr. Cooper, with a full view of the subject, have defended a 
law, which shows so unreasonable a partiality to the descendants of a 
man through one child, in preference to those through another? ‘The 
Jaw transmits a man’s property to his son, and again to the children of 
that son; the law satis a man’s property to his daughter also, but 
instead of carrying it forward to her children, delivers it, while she 
yet breathes, to her husband, and divides it finally, after his death, 
between his last wife, and the various progeny of all his wives. Often 
a mother willingly denies herself every luxury, even comforts, to edu- 
cate and provide for her children ; dies, and leaves the fruit of her self- 
denial to be diverted frequently to a new family, reminding the spec- 
tator of the rifled hive. We pity even bees, who, after collecting a 
sweet hoard for their young, have it diverted to other mouths. We do 
not patiently see this economy of tenderness deprived of its natural 
reward. Many an amiable woman’s temper is soured by the foresight 
of this injustice ; for even the dove would peck her mate, should he 
snatch from her bill the food she was hurrying to the open mouths of 
her young. It is not strange that a woman should spend profusely, 
whose children are not her heirs. Whether an estate should remain 
within the family of the ancestor, from whom it came, or, according to 
law, go, while grandchildren yet survive, into another family, no one 
is likely to hesitate. Some are ready to say the moral sense of the 
husband will prevent this. “ Not so; perhaps he will imagine—the pre- 
dominant influence of the living wife strengthening the opinion—that 
his duty lies that way, though the property inherited by a deceased 
mother should make but a comfortable provision for her children. A 
woman, married to a man enriched by this former wife, knowing the 
law, unless she be a woman of an upright mind, expects and is willing 
to be, with her children, the heir of the property of her predecessor. 
These expectations, a man easily persuades himself, he ought not 
to disappoint; out of a vicious law grows a vicious morality. We 
were pleased in perusing Redwood, with the just picture of the law 
given by such an intelligent moralist as the author; it is represented 
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as a temptation to a crime in one sister, and to reject its operation, is 
made a duty in the other. Alas, that the law which professes to be 
intended for every body’s preservation, should in so many instances 
openly sacrifice the weaker to the stronger! that the legal relation be- 
tween the sexes, the highest moral interests of society, should form so 
affecting an exception to the touching eulogy of Hooker : “ All things 
in Heaven and earth do her homage; the very least as feeling her care, 
and the greatest as not exempt from her power !” 

We, with Dr. Cooper, wish to see the marriage-bond indissoluble ; 
we do not agree with him as to the means by which it is to be guarded 
and strengthened. We know too well, how much the law he approves, 
operates, with its degrading and unjust tendencies to weaken the nat- 
ural sentiment of conjugal affection. Our aim is to extinguish with it 
the sparks, which light up implacable domestic dissensions. Domestic 
happiness, which forms the strength of the conjugal tie, must depend 
on the manner in which domestic life is constituted. Essential to it, is 
a sentiment towards the wife, which would insist on leaving her prop- 
erty at her own disposal. How many delightful homes have been 
ruined by a contrary course! How often has a bad law deprived men 
of happiness in domestic life! a happiness which supplies the place of 
every other, but for which no other can compensate. Often has this 
law hardened and sundered bosoms which, had it never existed, would 
have been 

“ Each other’s pillow to repose divine.”’ 


Good men and wise will aim in their matrimonial institutions to pro- 
mote conjugal affection ; and they know that the best way to preserve 
the union of hands is to secure the union of hearts. It is because 
the interests of the married pair are the same, we would annul the law, 


which, preferring one party to the other, mars the well-being of both ; 
its bitter fruits are inevitably shared by the husband. In married life, 
on whichever side the dissatisfaction begins, it must spread to the 
other. The law operated as untavorably for Capt. Byron as for Mrs. 
Byron; for John Wilkes as for Mrs. Wilkes. He, who does not study 
his wife’s happiness, does not study his own. Which would a man 
choose in his wife, the 


‘¢ Merry heart,’’ that “ goes all the day,” 

Or, “ the sad one,” that “ tires in a mile a?’ 
—the ingenious and overflowing devotion of love, or the dull and stinted 
service of inanimate duty? ‘This iaw is one of the most striking of all 
exhibitions of the “ ill-husbandry of injustice.” ‘The uncomfortable- 
ness of the tenure by which all property is held, acquired in a way not 
approved by the natural sentiments, generally renders the holder care- 
less about its preservation. The law seems devised to promote idle- 
ness ; idleness produces bankruptcy. For the cruelty of its operation, 
it deserves as deep reprobation as a lottery. Men, who marry fortunes 
on the present legal footing, like those who gain the dear-bought prizes 
of a lottery, fancy themselves in possession of wealth which no prodi- 
gality can exhaust. The prizes of the matrimonial lottery are gener- 
ally as evanescent as those of any other, and they bequeath in their 
passage heavier regrets. ‘The moral sentiments are stronger than the 
artificial regulations of law ; and a sense of the violated claims of the 
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wife, which no perverse institutions can annul, or wholly darken, ag- 
gravates the sorrows of the prodigal husband, who has spent her for- 
tune. The eagerness with which men possess themselves of a wife’s 
property, and their subsequent chagrin, remind us of the mistake of 
Milton’s fallen angels, in the showy fruit of the grove, that suddenly 
sprung up, hard by Pandemonium. 


‘“ Greedily they plucked 
The fruitage fair to sight 


they, fondly thinking to alla 
Their — with gust, instead of fruit 
Chewed bitter ashes.” 

A confused sense of these evils has given many men a horror of 
marrying a fortune. When things are placed on a just footing, we 
think it as advantageous to marry a rich woman, as a rich man; the 
property being left at the wife’s disposal, while it is to the husband an 
unmixed and material benefit, is at the same time, in the eyes of the 
public, no more than a reasonable and equitable advantage. The 
husband escapes in such a case, the attacks of envy, and finds in his 
wife, instead of a discontented slave, an attached ally. He escapes 
what is in our opinion dangerous to friendship, too heavy an obligation, 
and the chance of making it fatal to the happiness of the confiding 
party, a responsibility at which we should shudder. Few yet under- 
stand this. The law, by destroying in men all moderation, frequently 
prevents matches reciprocally eligible. If a suitor’s extravagant de- 
sires for a woman’s whole property are disappointed, the match is often 
rejected to the detriment of both parties. Inordinate expectations, 
that in these days would not have been conceived, unless suggested 
by the laws of a barbarous period, blind a man entirely to the only 
real benefit that can be derived from a wife’s property, sharing her 
income. A happy marriage is often defeated, because the law holding 
out an advantage delusive, because incompatible with justice and do- 
mestic happiness, renders a man indifferent to the solid, real benefit 
which the case admits. 

We should be glad to see, by a repeal of the law, the untowardness 
of the counteracting steps done away. ‘There is something in this busi- 
ness of restitution, for so it may be called, not in harmony with the senti- 
ments of lovers. It is one of the great objections to the law, whose 
downward course must thus be retraced, that it should cause such a 
discordant process to mingle with the fair hopes and tender devotion 
of the betrothed pair. We would annul the disagreeable necessity of 
this retrogressive step, by abolishing the law altogether. Perhaps to 
the desire of being rid of this uncomfortable warfare of the mind, is to 
be attributed the speech we hear from young, enthusiastic women : 
“Where I trust myself 1 will trust my property,” as if a man might 
not have a good disposition, and make them happy, without any discre- 
tion ; as if, also, men were unchangeable. he word trust, perhaps, de- 
ceives them a little. Let men remember, that with whatever apparent 
willingness the wife endures the operation of the law, a sentiment is 
sometimes chilled by the sacrifices it makes. Women often persuade 
themselves that the compelled sacrifice is voluntary; but this persua- 
sion is apt to fade away, and to be succeeded by indignation, or a 
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cheerless, indurated passiveness. ‘They perceive at length, and are 
hurt and chagrined by, the ungenerous terms, on which the marriage 
union is formed. The dimness of fancy is illumined by experience 
and reason, 

“ The beam pours in, for time and skill will couch the blind.” 


One of these confiding wives, descrying the approach of poverty, 
was heard to say, a few years after her marriage, ‘I hate the name of 
wife.” Being censured on one occasion for negligence of her husband, 
she said, ‘I have been more sinned against than sinning.” Women 
have been known, on account of the insupportable laws which oppress 
them, to wish they never had any property. 

One of the great English moralists, on the same side with Dr. Coop- 
er, indicating, with his customary vivacity, any provisionary arrange- 
ments on the part of a woman betrothed, as proving great folly, resign- 
ing herself, as she does, to a man on whom she is not willing to rely 
wholly, applies to such a one the phrase of “ penny wise, and pound 
foolish ;’ but though he is of opinion that the requisite degree of re- 
gard, previous to marriage, is too confiding to seek any stipulations, 
he gives, by stating the propensity of the sex to many men, who, if 
“they even happen to be good-natured, serve only to dissipate their 
fortunes,” the greatest force to the considerations, which recommend 
women to the public care. 

There is an apparent inconsistency here; and that such plausible 
objections should lie against the remedy one law provides against 
another, (as Dr. Cooper states them we found them almost irresistible) 
impresses us more deeply with the necessity of the complete abroga- 
tion of that we complain of. ‘They owe their foree with us and others 
to custom ; and strange is the force of custom, we have thonght, when 
we have heard men really generous say, without any suspicion, that, 
by such a declaration, they were showing a much greater deficiency of 
generosity, than that they censured—‘ I would not marry a woman 
who would not trust me with her property.” 

Edward Everett tells us—referring to a case of less urgency than 
this—that “it is one of the worst effects of bad Jaws, that they corrupt 
public sentiment.’ Such an evil must exist here, whatever side of 
the question is taken; for it is impossible that the principle of the law 
and the principle of evading it can both be right. It is true, as Bishop 
Hare says, that “ Most men think they can do conscientiously what- 
ever they can do legally. Men of refined and exalted understandings, 
who have a large compass of thought, and have looked into the prin- 
ciples of things, know that written laws are but deductions of the law 
of nature, which is prior to all human institutions ; that these sometimes 
deviate from that unwritten law, and, when they do, are of no real in- 
trinsic authority. ‘They know that a thing is not just and reasonable 
because it is enacted, but in good governments is enacted, because it 
is just and reasonable; the generality think they can do justly, what- 
ever they may do legally.” 

Cities, the great torches, which light the way to the rest of the com- 
munity, are beginning to understand this subject. In cities, the wife’s 
fortune, where it is considerable, is now usually confirmed to her. A 
man is there blamed if he does not secure to a daughter the property 
he gives her. Fathers are no longer contented to follow the lead of 
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the law, that the real estate they expect to devise to a daughter be but 
a plank she can lay hold of in the wreck of all the rest ; they no longer 
make the unfatherly difference, originated by law, between the marri- 
ed and the unmarried daughter ; they reject, in behalf of their daugh- 
ter, the legal conditions of the transfer of their property. ‘* Necessa- 
ries,—in which term are comprised, by the law, food, drink, clothing, 
washing, physic, instruction, and a competent place of residence ;” 
they have learnt there is no certainty that the husband will retain the 
ability to fulfil even these conditions, and they do not mean that an ex- 
orbitant price shall be given for a petty annuity, which is, after all, in- 
secure. Now and then, aman might marry a daughter to one, in 
whom it would be safe to place unlimited confidence ; but, as her sisters 
might not be equally fortunate, he generally deems it proper, and he 
ought to deal alike, with all his sons-in-law. In cases where the prop- 
erty is small, though often valued more on this account, by the pos- 
sessor, this abuse continues every where in its original force. We 
heard a case detailed lately, in humble life, of peculiar hardship, where 
a sempstress, having furnished comfortably, by her earnings, her two 
rooms, her furniture, after her marriage, disappeared, article by article, 
sold by her profligate husband to buy liquor. The law, at one and the 
same time, snatched from her the reward of industry, and changed, in 
him, an evil propensity intoa habit. [is legal power of taking from her 
her chairs and tables, caused her not only the loss, but destroyed her 
just influence, by placing her in a contemptible light before him, as 
a creature, whose welfare was, in the eye of law, of no importance. 
We have often regarded this law as the ally of the tavern and the 
gaming-table. The little earnings of the laundress, the nurse, the 
school-mistress, the female fruit-seller, and the sempstress, are a com- 
mon supply to the thirst of the intemperate. We have known repeated 
instances of a husband, absent for years at a time, sweeping into his 
empty pockets, on his occasional visits, the earnings of his wife in his 
absence. ‘Those who are familiar with the state of the poor in this 
city, will call to mind repeated instances of this kind. ‘This aiding of 
tyranny and profligacy by the forms of law, arming them with the 
legitimate authority, under the shelter of which they perpetuate the 
most cruel wrongs, is an abuse, we wonder that good men survey with 
such apparent indifference. Nothing but legislative interference can 
bring relief to this numerous and helpless class of sufferers. The law 
must retrace its steps, till it gets back within the moral boundaries of 
legislative authority. 

In addition to Dr. Cooper’s arguments in support of the law, that 
men are stronger, have better sense than women, that Heaven requires 
of the wife to render up her property to her husband, (we do not find 
the law in our Bible) that it is convenient she should do so, and that 
men will behave themselves ill, if it is withheld—we have met with a 
few additional ones. Some say that legal assurance to the wife of her 
property is impertinent. ‘There is a large, well-meaning class, who 
adopt the arguments of Devorgoil, when he declares, he 

‘“« Never swerved from ‘his’ integrity, 
Save at the voice of strong necessity, 
Or such o’erpowering view of high advantage, 
As wise men liken to necessity, 
In strength and force compulsive.” 
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There are others, whose sole argument is, that it is the custom ; 
men, who, instead of considering, before they adopt a measure, whether 
it is right or wrong, ask what the custom is? Such persons will enter 
upon a very exceptionable course of action, and prosecute it, without 
consciousness of blame. ‘‘ Custom makes a rectitude in their eyes ; 
they imagine that a thing must be done, and ought to be done, because 
it always has been done; what they never questioned in their own 
minds, and never heard questioned, passes for an innate principle, a 
self-evident truth, needing no evidence to support it, and which no 
evidence can overthrow.” We consider this the largest class of the 
supporters of this oppression, because of this character are the majority 
of mankind. They say the law is old. We know it is old; so old, 
that to which branch of the northern pirates, that overspread the island 
from which we deduce our origin, we owe this deleterious legacy, we 
know not ; but it is well ascertained, that the most profound ignorance 
pervaded and darkened the land, when this law was adopted, or de- 
vised, by the “ ignorant swordsmen” of barbarous Britain; men whose 
rule it was, 

“ That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can ;”’ 
that it was enacted when law, so far from making it an object to se- 
cure the weaker individual from the violence of the stronger, was but 
an expression of the mere good pleasure of power. It might be ex- 
pected that it should have been deposited long since in the graves of 
the sea-kings ; shred by shred has dropped from the English jurispru- 
dence of the dark and barbarous times of old. We hope that the re- 
forming shears will shortly lop off this part of the coarse and tattered 
tissue. ‘The antiquity of a law has weight with us; but it is only of 
that law, “which has no date, which was never enacted, which is 
prior to all things, coeval with eternity, the law of rectitude,—that, to 
which all other laws owe their force, and in virtue of which alone they 
oblige ;” we think it plain, this later law is a most flagitious repeal of 
the older. 

There has been some mitigation of the state of women since the 
days of the heptarchy. ‘‘ Dower is imagined by some to be the relic 
of a Danish custom, since, according to the historians of that country, 
dower was introduced into Denmark by Swegn, the father of our 
Canute the Great, out of gratitude to the Danish ladies, who sold all 
their jewels to ransom him, when taken prisoner by the Vandals.” 
Swegn deserves the compliment, Scott puts into the mouth of Cour de 
Lion, when he offers his hand to Robin Hood, and says, ‘‘ There is 
mine, and | hold it honored by being clasped with yours. For he that 
does good, having the unlimited power to do evil, deserves praise, not 
only for the good which he performs, but for the evil which he 
forbears.” 

There is some hope of farther change in behalf of the female sex ; 
that law will make the property of married, like that of unmarried, 
women an inviolable possession ; that legislators will interfere to hin- 
der men in their blindness from lacerating the left arm with the right ; 
from doing what is as foolish and imprudent, as it is unjust and cruel. 
There are men, who distinguish between a moral and a legal right to 
property, who confess the unfairness of the advantages given them by 
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law, and whose forbearing integrity towards the women they marry, 
testifies the force of their convictions; their example will attract atten- 
tion. As society improves, the equitable temper, which is disposed to 
weigh the interests of others in equal balance with our own, must be- 
come more prevalent. Does any one view this subject in a just light? 
Let him, who knows, pities, and abhors the evil, embrace that gen- 
erous course of action, 


“ Which smooths this life, and wins the next.” 


Let him endeavor to produce that state of knowledge and feeling 
throughout society, which will draw forth legislative interference. 
Were once the veil withdrawn from the aberrations from virtue and 
the scenes of domestic misery, caused by this law, its folly and horror 
would strike all alike. Against it, there is the voice of reason, the 
demand of offended justice, the moan of wounded domestic peace, the 
pang, if not the cry, of outraged metherly love, and the law of God. 


SIX VERSES. 
i reveD her, but there came a blight, 
That seared my brain and chilled my heart 
I love her, yet 1 do not grieve 
That we are far apart. 
And still | hope, betore I die, 
To look into her clear blue eye 


{ could not meet her in the place, 

Where once in better hours we met, 
And look unaltered in her face, 

Fresh in its beauty yet ;— 
Nor speak unmoved the once loved name 
Now burning with the brand of shame 


The livid waves are murmuring low, 
The lightning sleeps in yonder cloud 

But soon the rushing winds shall blow, 
And thunders rattle loud. 

O then, upon the shivering sea, 

{ would I were alone with thee 


Alone with thee—but sea and air 
Should raise around the dirge of sin, 

And Memory’s mocking lip lay bare 
Her poisoned pangs within ; 

And tardy Vengeance come at last 

Upon the billow and the blast. 


Then shouldst thou see how sleepless we 
Can scourge the lazy steps of time, 
And hear, in accents calm and low, 
pee : 
Che tale of buried crime. 
Thou, who my earliest love didst share, 
With me should die—like me despair. 


Yet when the walled and tottering waves 
Hlung o'er us in their arching sweep, 
If 1 could hear one word of grief, 
For wrongs so dark and deep, 
Though fiends had in thy bosom slept, 
I could but weep as once I wept 





THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE GREEK AND LATIN 
LANGUAGES. 
NO. I. 


Tue remarks in this and two succeeding essays were suggested on 
reading a pamphlet, entitled ‘“ Reports on the Course of Instruction in 
Yale College, by a Committee of the Corporation and the Academical 
Faculty.” It is a pamphlet, calculated, for sundry reasons, to make no 
common impression, wherever it is read. ‘It is from the pen of schol- 
ars, is written with ability, and, from having been long engaged in the 
business of ‘ Instruction,” most of those concerned in the authorship 
of it have a fair claim to be deemed qualified judges of the subject of 
which it treats. Hence, on most points embraced in their ‘* Reports,” 
we consider the sentiments of the Committee correct, their illustrations 
satisfactory, and their reasonings conclusive. And such we presume 
is the general opinion. 

On one point, however, we are not satisfied ; and it is that on which 
the Committee appear to have bestowed most attention, and for the 
decision of which, in conformity to their own views, they were proba- 
bly most solicitous. We allude to the necessity of a knowledge of 
Greek and Latin, as an element of a liberal education. \s it true, that 
that element is ¢ndispensable ; and that no form or degree of education 
is liberal without it? May not an individual, without being versed in 
the dead languages, be so educated, as to be competent to the highest 
and most perfect achievements in science, literature, and the arts, as 
well as in professional life ? 

These are questions of deep concern to the interests of society, ed- 
ucation being the only means of fully developing the human faculties, 
and conferring on man the entire perfection, of which he is suscep- 
tible. The Committee have answered the first of them affirmatively, 
and the last, of course, in the negative. They have pronounced an 
acquaintance with Greek and Roman literature essential in the con- 
stitution of a liberal education. 

Before offering any strictures on this decision, we shall simply 
remark, that we are friendly to the cultivation of ancient literature, 
under proper restrictions. We disclaim all connection and sympathy 
with that class of innovators, that would ‘drive the ploughshare of 
destruction” through a// our academies and colleges, and uproot in 
them every remnant of the learned Janguages. ‘Though advocates of 
a temperate and judicious reform on this subject, we deprecate revolu- 
tion. Indeed, such are the evils inseparable from revolution, during 
its progress, that it should never be attempted in any thing of moment, 
except as the result of necessity, or under a prospect deemed infallible 
of great improvement. We shall only add, that we have never wit- 
nessed what we considered an unbiassed discussion of the topic before 
us. Notwithstanding our belief, that the learned Committee, whose 
** Reports” we are about to examine, endeavored to divest themselves 
of prepossession and prejudice, and to discover and communicate 
truth, on the subject of their deliberation, we are compelled to question 
their ability to do so. In saying this, we intend neither an impeach- 
ment of their integrity, nor a disparagement of their understanding. 
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In the former, we repose entire confidence, and have already acknowl- 
edged the latter to be of a respectable order. We simply mean, that 
men educated, employed, and habituated from their youth, to think, 
as they have been, must have had, from the well-known laws of the 
human mind, a bias and friendliness of feeling, apart from their 
judgement, in favor of the study of Greek and Latin. To have felt 
otherwise—we mean, to have felt impartially, would have been unnat- 
ural, and, perhaps we might add, unamiable—a susceptibility of attach- 
ment to familiar objects and customary pursuits, being one of the at- 
tractive features of the human character. Besides; not to have de- 
cided as they did, would have been a censure on themselves and their 
profession ; some of them, we believe, being concerned in teaching the 
classics, and all of them sanctioning that course of instruction. And 
self-condemnation, always an unwelcome task, is much increased in its 
difficulty and repulsiveness, by having to grapple with pride of opinion, 
personal interest, and confirmed habit. 

One more preliminary, and we shall commence our discussion. 
What are we to understand by a liberal education? Unless this ques- 
tion be previously solved, reasoning on the subject can be of no avail. 
it is fortunate, therefore, that the committee have given their solution 
of it in the following sentence :— 

* By a liberal education, it is believed, has been generally under- 
stood, such a course of discipline in the arts and sciences, as is best 
calculated, at the same time, both to strengthen and enlarge the facul- 
ties of the mind, and to familiarize it with the leading principles of 
the great objects of human investigation and knowledge.” 

To this solution we offer no other objection, than that it is not suffi- 
ciently full. ‘The word a// should have been inserted before ‘ tacul- 
ties.” A liberal education, then, we would define, that course of in- 
struction, which is best calculated to prepare the mind, by expanding 
and invigorating al/ its faculties, for the highest achievements, of 
which it is capable, in science and letters, as well as in the learned 
professions and the arts. For, although it is true, as the committee 
allege, that a liberal is distinct from a professional education, it is 
equally so, that the latter should always include the former, and is de- 
fective without it. 

It being conceded, then, that a liberal education consists in a compe- 
tent cultivation of a// the faculties of the mind, it must be also con- 
ceded, that whatever form of education thus cultivates them 7s liberal. 
The question may therefore be put, and the committee have an interest 
in answering it, What faculty, or what number of faculties are disci- 
plined and strengthened by the study of Greek and Latin, which can- 
not be as highly disciplined and strengthened without it?) Greek and 
Latin are but languages. The study of them alone, therefore, is far 
from invigorating every faculty of the mind. When pursued as it usu- 
ally is, it invigorates only the faculty of language. It in no degree 
strengthens, or in any way improves either the reflecting faculties, or 
the general powers of perception and judgement. It adds nothing to 
the capacity of the mind to form ideas of number, quantity, weight, 
figure, size, duration, color, place, tune, or beauty. Nor has it any 
bearing on comparison, reasoning, wit, or imitation. Yet these are all 
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ideas and operations, conceived and performed by distinct primitive 
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faculties, which education is intended to train and strengthen. We 
repeat, that the study of language, cultivates alone the faculty of lan- 
guage ; and that can be cultivated as certainly, and we believe as well, 
by the study,—we mean the thorough study,—of modern as of ancient 
languages. This will be made to appear more fully hereafter. But 
we are running ahead of our inquiry ; we are advancing some of our 
own views, before examining those contained in the pamphlet. 

The Committee have assigned their reasons for deciding, that the 
study of the ancient classics is an indispensable constituent of a liberal 
education. If those reasg.is are conclusive, the controversy is settled, 
and any further agitation’ of it would be worse than nugatory ; it 
would be a waste of time. If, on the contrary, the reasons are invalid, 
the question is still open, and invites to a stricter examination of the 
subject of it. Nor ought the invitation to be declined, relating, as it 
does, to matters of deep and general concern. Our first business, 
therefore, is to endeavor to test the soundness and sufliciency of some 
of the positions, which the * Reports” maintain. 

The Committee first attempt to draw a parallel between the objec- 
tions made by some persons to the study of mathematics, and those 
made to the study of Greek and Latin; and, having shown satisfacto- 
rily the invalidity of the former objections, they content themselves 
with the inference that the latter are equally invalid. In this effort, 
however, to maintain themselves, they have failed. Arguments found- 
ed on analogy should be advanced with caution. They are not philo- 
sophical. ‘To illustrate is all they can do. Proof is beyond their 
sphere. In most imstances, they do more harm than good, unless they 
are sustained by something solid, and direct to the point. In the 
present case, moreover, we deem the analogy detective. The attempt 
to show that there is an equal necessity for studying the ancient classics 
and mathematics, we consider a failure. A knowledge of mathematics, 
if not essential, is highly useful, in almost every department of life.* 
The power of man is greatly augmented by it, and his general effi- 
ciency in the same degree improved. It is an important element of 
practical science, and is not only indispensable in public and weighty 
projects, but facilitates and renders more complete the transaction of 
many private and domestic affairs. Its influence, like that of the sun 
and the atmosphere, is felt every where, without being always referred 
to its proper source. Were it necessary to illustrate or prove this, 
facts suited to either purpose could be collected abundantly from every 
quarter. Indeed, an extinction of the knowledge of mathematics, 
would not only arrest the progress of improvement, and render useless 
most improvements already made; it would reduce society to an in- 
fantile condition. Every man actively engaged in agriculture, com- 
merce, or the arts, does many things on mathematical principles, 
whether he be educated in the science or not. Several other sciences, 


* We do not mean to contend that every candidate for a liberal education ought to be compelled 
to study mathematics, to any great extent. Some knowledge of the pring iples of the science, and 
their application, he ought to acquire ; and to this attainment every one ts competent. But those 
alone who have the taculty of Numberan sufficient strength, can attain a thorough knowledge of 
mathematics. Nor should the attainment be exacted of any others, A practice the contrary of 
this is unjustifiable, because it leads to an unprofitable consumption of time. Of every other 
study, the same is true. No one should be constrained to pursue it, unless he possesses a fieulty 
for it. A strict observance of this rule would be an important improvement in the education of 
youth. 
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moreover, as well as most of the arts, are dependent on mathematics, 
if not for their existence, at least for the degrees of perfection they 
have attained. 

As respects a knowledge of Greek and Latin, the case is different. 
To say the least, its usefulness in the common affairs of life, whether 
public or private, on a large scale or a small one, is very limited. 
Were we to deny it altogether, it is doubtful whether we could be con- 
victed of error. Classical knowledge belongs to literature, and appears 
to us to have no necessary connexion with practical science. Asa 
mere attainment in language, it deals in words and names, not in sub- 
stantial ideas and things. ‘True, it facilitates the making of addi 
tions, when required, to scientific nomenclature. Such additions, 
however, might be made without it, though not, perhaps, so conven- 
iently—certainly not so learnedly. But no one will contend, that it 
contributes, in the slightest degree, to widen the boundaries of science, 
by leading either to further discoveries in the laws of nature, or to new 
and useful applications of those already made. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished discoverers, inventers, and improvers, the world has pro- 
duced, have been strangers to Grecian and Roman literature. In 
proof of this, many well-known names might be cited.* Of a knowl- 
edge of mathematics, it need scarcely be said, that the reverse of this 
is true. Science and the arts, we repeat, are immeasurably indebted 
to it, on the score of both discovery and improvement. We reiterate, 
therefore, our imability to perceive any analogy, at all available in the 
present case, between the necessity of it, and a knowledge of the an- 
cient classics, constituting an element of a liberal education. Every 
enlightened people is, and always has been, indebted to mathematics 
for many of their means of prosperity and power. But nations and 
empires have been prosperous and powerful, without any aid from 
Greek or Latin. From reasoning by analogy, the Committee proceed 
to another ground of argument, which we think no better—that of 
authority and fashion, 

“Tn the British islands, (say they) in France, Germany, Italy, and, 
indeed, in every country of Europe in which literature has acquired 
distinction and importance, the Greek and Roman classics constitute 
an essential part of a liberal education.” 

This is begging the question ; or rather, assuming positively the right 
to decide it, by the weight of opinion. "The allegation made is true, 
only by construction—irue, on the ground of human authority, but not, 
therefore, necessarily so, under the sanction of reason. In the coun- 
tries mentioned in the extract, custom of long standing has established 
the belief, that * the Greek and Roman classics constitute an essential 


* It would not, we believe, be difficult to show, that of the most illustrious discoverers, invent 
ers, and improvers in science an ie atts, ahirge majority have been ignorant of Greek and Latin. 
For this, there seems to be a good reason. Self taught men are untrammmeled by authoritv. They 
think for themselves, and take nature for their guide; whereas, the educated, being much under 
the influence of what they have learned in colleges, and other seats of learning. think as then hare 
been taught, and are guided by example. Under these circumstances, the former can searcelv fail 
to take a lead, in the work of general innovation and improvement, The remedy for this evil in 
our colleges and universities is obwious and easv. Young men should be instructed reasonably, not 
dogmatically, or authoritatively. They should be taught independence of mind, to study nature as 
well as books, and, on every subject, to examine striethy, believe cautiously, and think for them 
selves. The following are a few, out of imany that might be named, of eminent discoverers, in 
venters, and improvers, Who had no knowledge of Greek or Latin: Franklin, Rittenhouse, Watt, 
Arkwright, Hutton, Hubbart, Brindley, Bratuah, Leslie, Stevenson, Perkins, and Fulton. To 
these, dozens of oluers might be added—among them, Builon, Davy, and Cuvier. 
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part of a liberal education.” ‘This belief, however, does not form a 
fact. No mere belief does so. If it did, fact and absurdity would be 
often identical. 

That at the time of the Revival of Letters, and for centuries after- 
wards, an acquaintance with the ‘‘Greek and Roman classics consti- 
tuted an essential part of a liberal education,” is not denied. ‘The 
reason is obvious. At that period, those works were, in Europe and 
most parts of Asia, the depositories of almost all recorded knowledge. 
But they are not so now. ‘The amount of knowledge, which they lock 
up, at present, from the mere reader of modern languages, is extremely 
small ; and, we may safely add, of little use. All the important in- 
formation they contain, has been, long since, translated into other 
tongues. Hence they are no longer consulted as oracles of science. 
Had the Committee, therefore, pronounced a knowledge of them a 
fashionable or conventional, instead of an “ essential,’ part of a liberal 
education, the term would have been more appropriate. If mere au- 
thority be waved, the propriety of the epithet, m the present condition 
of the world, is more than doubtful. But that authority is, in many 
eases, not only a fallacious, but a dangerous, basis of education, may 
be easily shown, Has not a belief ia the infallibility of the Pope, in 
the performance of miracles by the relics of saints, and im the divine 
right of kings to trample on their subjects, been inculcated by author- 
ity, as an element of education? And, im some parts of Europe, is it 
not so inculeated still? Has there not been a period, when, had 
teachers refused to implant these notions in the minds of their pupils, 
they would have been deemed heretical, and deprived of their offices, 
if not of their lives? ‘The reply to these questions must be affirma- 
tive. Were we inclined to press this matter further, we might add, 
that the time was, when no person but a clergyman was deemed sufli- 
ciently pure and holy to be at the head of a college or a university, 
because no other could procure for it the favor of Ileaven; and the 
time also was, when no young man’s education was esteemed liberal 
and complete, though he might be intended for holy orders, unless it 
included the art of defence. In fact, there is scareely an error or an 
absurdity in discipline, so gross and striking, as not to have found its 
advocacy in the same source. It is not perceived, then, in what way 
the Committee have strengthened their cause, by a reference to fashion, 
or human authority. We shall appeal, hereafter, to a higher tribunal, 
that of Nature. ‘The Committee employ another argument, the sound- 
ness of which we think equally doubtful. We shall give it in their 
own words :— 

* The literature of every country of Europe is founded, more or less, 
on classical literature, and receives from this source its most important 
illustrations.” 

Admitting this to be true of the literature of France, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, and atso of modern Greece as far as she has a literature, 
is it so of that of any other European country? Is it true of Great- 
Britain, Holiand, Germany, Prussia, Russia, or any other northern 
nation! or, is it true of the United States? Is the literature of these 
latter countries founded on that of ancient Greece, cr Rome ? and is it 
dependent on “‘ that source for its most important illustrations!” The 
Committee would hazard much, in replying affirmatively to this ques 
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tion. In plain terms, if we comprehend their meaning in the para- 
graph quoted, the reply could not be sustained. ‘The constitution of 
the English language, and every thing fundamental that belongs to it, 
rest much tore on the Saxon, than on either the Greek or Latin, or 
on both united. And the Russian, and the German in all its dialects, 
are original tongues ; no more dependent on Greek or Latin, than the 
Jatter are on them. ‘That many English writers have modeled their 
style and manner after those of the writers of Greece and Rome, is 
true. But, that the most pure and classical writers of the English lan- 
guage have done so, is not true. English literature has a character of 
its own, very distinct from that of either Greek or Roman literature. 
It cannot conform to both of them, they being widely different from 
each other. The truth is, that, when pure, it conforms to neither, 
This is proved by the prose works of Dryden, Bolingbroke, Swit, 
Addison, ‘Vaylor, Goldsmith, Seott, and other great masters of English 
style. ‘Those compositions, and many others that might be referred to, 
derive nothing im manner or illustration from ancient literature, and 
but little in words. ‘They are written chiefly in Saxon-English. We 
allude especially to the structure and spirit of the composition. Some 
of the most tasteless works in our language are modeled alter the an- 
cients. Hlow can it be otherwise?) An effort is made in them to 
assimilate incongruous things. Attempts, moreover, to imitate bespeak 
inferiority, and contribute to perpetuate it. On that ground, ancient 
authors have injured many modern ones. No writer will ever be 
great, unless he aspire to originality, both in manner and matter, He 
must act according to the constitution of his own mind, not in imi- 
tation of the mind of another; for his intellectual stores, he must 
draw on nature; and, to acquire mental vigor and dexterity, he must 
exercise regularly, and on suitable subjects, the powers he possesses. 
But the adorers of the ancients will be the last to do this. Like the 
adherents to royalty, they will continue to recognize, in the Greeks 
and Romans, a divine right to instruct the moderns. 

English literature will never attain the perfection of which it is sus- 
ceptible, until it shall be cultivated, more than it ever has been, on the 
ground of the true constitution of the English tongue. Never until 
then will it be free from trammels ; and freedom is essential to perfec- 
tion in every thing. We deem it fortunate that this sentiment has 
begun to prevail; and that it has so begun, cannot be doubted. En- 
glish and American writers, generally, are less servile copyists of the 
ancients, than they were fifty years ago. And, as nations, their writ- 
ings have improved. Both in Great-Britain and the United States, 
more especially in the latter, there are twenty good writers now, where 
there was one, at the commencement of our revolutionary war. Yet, 
in neither country has the devotion to the ancient classics increased in 
the same ratio. It would be difficult to prove, that, in proportion to 
numbers, it has increased at all. Nor shall we ever have a truly 
classical literature of our own, until it shall have been formed out of 
our own materials, and on the constitution and construction of our own 
tongue. We might safely add, that when one writer copies or imitates 
the stvle and manner of another, he is apt to unitate his sentiments and 
mode of thinking, also, and to become a copyist and an underling 
throughout ; and such a degree of dependence operates as a blight on 
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the human faculties. That it may be able to act with its entire force, 
and achieve every thing, of which it is capable, the mind must be free, 
and must, therefore, do homage to nothing that 1s human. Aristotle 
and Plato among the ancients, and Newton and Locke among the 
moderns, checked originality of thought, and thus did mischief, through 
the excessive deference paid to them, by their contemporaries and 
those of after ages. Imitation and the restraint of authority chil the 
fires and deaden the elasticity of genius, and are fatal to all that is 
great or new. We do not hesitate to say, then, that, instead of being 
benefited by the homage once paid by them to ancient compositions, 
modern writers have improved, both in matter and style, almost in pro- 
portion as that homage has abated. As far as our acquaintance with 
German literature fits us to judge of it, we cannot perceive that it is 
any more “founded on classical literature,’ than the English. It 
appears to us to be very independent, and to have a distinct constitu- 
tion and character of its own. ‘To crowd a composition with what are 
called classical illustrations and allusions, is now deemed a mark of 
pedantry, rather than of good taste ; to which might be added, that it 
is also a mark of a barren mind. The rich are not compelled to 
borrow; nor is the scholar, who is sufficiently versed in the book of 
nature, obliged to rely for his illustrations on the literature of the an- 
cients. 

The Committee make a further effort to establish, by analogy, the 
high claim of an acquaintance with Greek and Latin to enter as an 
element into a liberal education. ‘The subjects of their analogy are 
architecture and sculpture. ‘Those arts are stated to have been carried 
to such perfection in Greece, that their products are still unrivaled, 
and constitute the best models for modern imitation. ‘True; as relates 
to sculpture, the Committee disclaim beimg advocates of imitation. 
To us, however, they seem to disclaim it only ia words, while in prin- 
ciple they recommend it. When a modern statuary places an ancient 
bust or statue before him, and works by it or after it, to improve him- 
self as an artist, we know of no other name, which suits him so well, 
as that of imitator. His object is not to avoid faults in the statue ; 
because he always selects the most perfect specimen. If, then, he 
does not intend to imitate—to assimilate his work im some way to the 
model in his presence, why does he look on it as an exemplar?) Why 
does he not copy directly from nature, the true inspirer of genius, and 
the finished pattern of all elegance and all excellence’? By doing so, 
and depending alone on her, in conforming to her works, he would 
take the rank of an original. But as long as he relies for his improve- 
ment on human productions, he is a copyist. Every great artist has a 
beau ideal in bis mind, the creation of his own genius: but all the 
elements of it are derived from nature. He only unites and fashions 
them to his taste; and, in his attempts toe attain perfection, he works 
after the image he has thus created. His effort is to equal that, not to 
equal or surpass a pattern set by any other artist, either ancient or 
modern. After whose models did Phidias or Praxiteles work ; or by 
what artist's productions did they improve themselves!) The answer 
is plain. They worked after no models but those of nature, and 
deigned to imitate no productions but hers—and hence their works 
bestowed immortality on them. It is believed that the ancient artists, 
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painters, as well as sculptors, owed their excellence chiefly to their 
being originals. Nor could they be otherwise ; because they had no 
highly finished works of preceding artists to imitate. Were the moderns 
to follow their examples of originality, instead of copying their works, 
they might equal them in the perfection of the art; but they will 
never do it on any other ground. It appears to us, that the chief, if 
not the only advantage, which the werks of ancient artists can bestow 
on modern ones, is on the ground of competition and rivalry. ‘They 
may excite in them a higher ambition to excel, than they would other- 
wise feel; and there, we apprehend, the true benefit ends. Our allu- 
sion is to artists of a high order. ‘That inferior ones may improve their 
humble performances by imitation, is not denied. They are intended 
and fit only to follow in the wake of superior men. ‘They are not, 
therefore, embraced in the present discussion. We are treating of 
artists qualified to be originals; and they are necessarily injured by 
imitation. 

Be these things, however, as they may, we say of this analogy, as 
we did of the last, that it proves nothing, because it is an analogy— 
and not, we think, a very close one. In the reasoning founded on it 
by the Committee, the premises and the conclusion do not appear to us, 
to belong of right to the same syllogism. Modern architecture, say 
the Committee, has been improved by ancient architecture, and modern 
sculpture by ancient sculpture. But the Greeks and Romans were 
the great masters in these arts. Therefore, modern literature is im- 
proved by ancient literature, in which the same people were also mas- 
ters. We confess our inability to perceive either the force or fairness 
of the inference. 

There is yet another ground, on which the analogy of the Committee 
appears to us to have failed. Sculpture is a direct imitation of some- 
thing in nature. ‘The product, therefore, of the ancient and of the 
modern sculptor, when imitating the same object,—say,' the human fig- 
ure,—must be so much alike, that the latter, when possessed of but 
moderate abilities, may, perhaps, improve his style, by working after 
the model left by the former. He is still indirectly imitating nature, 
when he is imitating a well-executed image of her. But language, 
though founded in nature, resembles none of her immediate works. 
It is a creation entirely artificial; and, as products of art, the English, 
Latin, and Greok languages are, in their present condition, so dissimi- 
lar to each other, that it is difficult to conceive, how the former can be, 
in any way, improved, by an attempt to mode! it after either of the lat- 
ter. That it must be imjured by it, seems, on principle, the more 
probable result; and experience, we think, sustains the opinion. 

* But, (say the Cemmittee) the study of the classics is useful, not 
only as it lays the foundation of a correct taste, and furnishes the 
student with those elementary ideas, which are found in the hterature of 
modern times, and which he ne where so well acquires as in their erig- 
inal sources—but also as the study itself forms the most effectual disci- 
pline of the mental faculties.” * * * * © Every faculty of the 
mind is employed; not only the memory, judgement, and reasoning 
powers, but the taste and fancy are occupied and improved.” 

‘The matter ef this extract brings us into a more serious conflict 
with the Committee, than that of either of the preceding ones. We 
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are compelled to call in question the soundness of the whole of it. 
We cannot admit that ‘‘the study of the classics lays the foundation of 
a correct taste.’ Wherever that ‘ foundation” exists, it is not the 
creation of any course of discipline. It is the gift ef nature—laid in 
the original constitution of the mind. Education improves it, but 
does not and cannot produce it. ‘There are many minds, some of 
whose powers are active and vigorous, in which no system of training 
can form a correct taste. Whatever they do is disjointed and out of 
shape. Yet they may be thoroughly imbued with Greek and Latin. 
Instances in proof of this are so numerous, that they must be familiar 
to every accurate observer. ‘The elements of correct taste are as lite- 
rally bestowed by nature, as the elements of beauty of countenance, or 
symmetry of figure. ‘They consist in that form of mind, where all the 
faculties are active, and well-balanced, none of them preponderating 
much in strength over the others. Where these elements are wanting, 
no course of discipline can impart them. Nor are we convinced, that, 
when possessed, they may not be as well cultivated, without Greek 
and Latin, as with them. Females excel in all sorts of taste, without 
any knowledge of ancient literature. ‘l'his point will be more tully 
considered hereafter. 

Notwithstanding an attentive examination of the subject, we find it 
difficult to discover what the Committee mean by “those elementary 
ideas, which are found in the literature ef modern times, and which 
the student no where so well acquires, as in their original sources.” 
Nature,* not classical literature, we regard as the ‘ original source” 
of all ideas, whether elementary, or of any other kind. We believe, 
moreover, that all mental philosophers concur with us in opinion. 
Other sources are but secondary, and derive all the value they possess 
from their confermity to the original source. But nature is as acces- 
sible to the moderns, as she wes to the ancients. Ilad we said that 
she is much more so, the position could be maintained, For each 
well-informed student of nature possessed by Greece and Rome, mod- 
ern nations furnish hundreds, in the same amount of population. 
Wherefore, then, must the latter depend on the former for ‘ element- 
ary ideas,” or any ideas at all, to enrich their literature?) Why can 
they not draw them from the same fountain, which is so much more 
liberally opened to the modern than it was to the ancient world?) We 
ought rather to ask, Do they not thus draw them? Are not modern 
productions generally much richer in the truths of nature, and freer 
from fiction, than most ancient ones? ‘This question must be answer- 
ed aflirmatively; else all the discoverers and philosophers, who have 
flourished and written since the Revival of Letters, have lived in vain. 
We feel justified, then, in calling on the Committee to specify those 
* elementary ideas,” and show them to be of any value, which writers 
of the present day most readily derive from Greek and Latin. Nor 
will they find it an easy task to comply with the summons. 

But we have not yet done with the extracted paragraph. Having, 
however, already filled up our allotted space in the Magazine, we 
must defer what we have further to say, until the next number. 

* We mean that impressions made, directly or indirectly, by the works of nature, on the human 


mind, produce in it all the ideas it possesses. ‘To the production of these Unpressious, the learned 
Japguages contribute but little, 
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Wr are no friends to these Fairs; from the first moment we heard 
them propoced, we had our doubts, and these doubts, in the progress 
of observation, in studying caretully the effects and grounds of the es- 
tablishment of the Fairs, vanished, one by one, till we settled down in 
a firm conviction of their impropriety. It will not be inferred from 
this, that we intend to eulogize them ; and, on the other hand, we beg 
not to be apprehended as a determined enemy, who may have no hear- 
ing because suspected of prejudice ; for it is worth while, when we 
enter upon any project, especially when it is different from our usual 
course, to inquire what are the principles involved, what are the imme- 
diate effects, and what may be the remote consequences of the act. 
By this view, let not only all our common actions, but also these Fairs, 
be tried; and if they stand not the test, if they rest on grounds, on 
which nothing else may stand, and which, in the abstract, militate 
with our consciences, we should be very careful how we enter upon them, 
lest we sanction principles, which derive all their credit from this partic- 
ular connexion, and which we might not wish to have generally adopted. 

We are aware, that we shall be considered as treading on holy 
ground, and trampling down, with ruthless step, the flowers that are 
supposed to give health and vigor. We know there is a holiness of 
purpose enlisted in these Fairs. We are not dead to the objects of the 
ladies, so actively and charitably engaged to carry, by these means, 
relief to the poor, knowledge to the ignorant, speech to the dumb, and 
sight to the blind; nor can we impeach their motives,—for we have 
too many of our best-loved friends, who follow the general fashion, to 
suspect, for a moment, that they could in this, or any other work, 
knowingly, act on principles which are false, or dangerous when ap- 
plied to any other purpose. 

But we will be more specific, and come at once to the material and 
the manner of the Fair. What are the articles offered for sale? Are 
they generally such as have any positive value? We will not say, 
that all, or even any considerable portion of them, are entirely worth- 
less; but that many are mere gewgaws, urifles, which only give proof 
of ingenuity and nice workmanship, that have employed the delicate 
hands a few hours, and may tickle the fancy of the purchaser a few 
days. Most of these are ornamental articles ; and we are glad to see 
it, considering that they are principally prepared by those who are cul- 
tivated and at leisure, by whose tastes we would cheerfully govern our 
own, and whose influence would tend very much to retine and improve 
the condition of society. But we doubt, sincere y, wheth») ‘hey best 
advance even this object; for many of the articles are of such singular 
design and fashion, that they would hardly gain admission to our notice, 
much less a permanent station in our parlors, except that they are 
offered and sold at the Fairs. We have every product of the earth 
and of art, manufactured into all sorts of fantastic oddities; we have 
fortune-tellers and fate-ladies ; things new and strange, the likeness of 
which ts not in the heavens above, nor in the earth beneath, nor in the 
waters under the earth; things, too, which by their very strangeness 
attract the attention, and draw the money of the spectators, but 
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which, when carried home, serve no other purpose, than to show how 
curious was the invention that designed them, and when the Fair is 
forgotten, they will be laid aside among the things neglected. 

But our objections to the kind and uselessness of the materials of 
the Fair, is light, compared with the graver one—to the price. If these 
articles should be sold at their actual value ; if their makers stood in 
equal competition with the milliners and the shops, and asked no more 
than the real worth for their merchandize, we truly believe the Fair 
would never have been gotten up. But these sisters of charity have 
no idea of such competition. Value, worth, usefulness, cost, and state 
of the market,—these are terms and considerations entirely foreign 
to their purpose. Price, with them, has no such parentage ; it owes 
allegiance to no principle, but that which gets as much as it can. 

It would seem at least a lack of mercantile wisdom, in these votaries 
of charity, to offer such articles, contessedly not of general use, nor of 
permanent ornament, for sale at prices out of all proportion to their 
cost and worth, unless they had some enginery, by which they could 
induce their buyers to comply with their terms ; and, true enough, their 
very success proves, that they have not reckoned without their host, 
but have weighed well their means, before they put their hands to the 
work In ordinary affairs, men have an eye to the “quid pro quo,” 
and the scale of equivalents is studied with an assiduous care in almost 
every action, and especially in all their conduct relative to each other. 
Almost the whole of our lives is resolvable into bargain and sale; and 
for whatever we do, we look for a corresponding return. ’T is very 
true, money is not always, nor in any large part of our actions, con- 
cerned ; for as this is a mere representative of value, it is not needed, 
when we can have the value itself; nevertheless, when we cannot 
match our values, or when only one of the parties has it for exchange, 
we then call in the aid of money, which will purchase not only mate- 
rial substance, but also comfort and enjoyment, and indeed almost any 
thing which we may desire, whether tangible or intangible. ‘The suc- 
cessful result of these Fairs is the strongest proof of this theory of the 
commercial nature of our lives. Now what is that, which the patren- 
esses of the Fairs offer for the money, that they receive, if not the ac- 
tual value of the article? ‘The answer is easy, as will be shown,—pop- 
ular favor. 

So strong is the influence of the benevolent sisterhood, so powerful 
their control of general opinicn, that they wield it at their pleasure, 
and sell it out to whomsoever will come to their bazaar, and give them 
a bauble, as acertificate of their acceptance. Primarily, every man 
stands on his own ground, and public opinion sets for or against him 
according to the tenor of his life and the correctness of his principles. 
But this new combination in society has a different gauge, and metes 
out its approbation im the ratio of generosity exhibited in their peculiar 
way; and he, who previously had discharged all his duties, and meri- 
toriously enjoyed all the privileges of companionship, and cordiality, 
and esteem, now suddenly finds a new condition affixed to this enjoy- 
ment, with which he must comply, in order to escape importunity, 
the coolness of his friends, and even the imputation of meanness. 

It is worth while to observe the machinery put in requisition to pro- 
duce the desired effect. No exertions are spared, no measures untried. 
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Religion and cuarity, wit and fashion, combine together, and labor ia 
the field. We are advertised of the countless varieties to be exhibited, 
of all sorts and of all values, to suit every taste, from the staidest utili- 
tarian to the lightest trifler. It is heralded forth, that every body is 
going, and therefore every body goes. We are warned, beforehand, 
that we must buy this or that, at all events buy largely, to help on the 
sale, and induce others to follow our example. Such is the bustle and 
extent of preparation, such is the disciplined concert of all about us, 
that, when the day arrives, all are ready to strike, and, with one simul- 
taneous cflort, to carry their point; and wo be unto him, who doubts 
the expediency of the measure—for he that doubteth is condemned 
already—wo be to him that lags behind, or hesitates to pay the admis- 
sion fee, and purchase articles at the extravagant prices; and few in- 
deed are they, who do not submit; for the contumacious must be point- 
ed at for their singularity, and be punished with at least a temporary 
ban of society. What wonder, then, that they succeed ? 

We may be considered over-nice in our morality, but we question 
very much the right of any individuals or society to demand our money 
on these terms. When aman charges us to take our choice between 
life or bodily ease, and our purse, we may indeed give up the latter, 
in order to save the other; another of equal power over us, yet of 
more gentle demeanor, threatens to deprive us of our good name, un- 
less we give to him our money; others, still more refined, ask our 
contributions, or that we give up the blandishments of society. All 
succeed alike, because we care less for the money. 

Now, there is no fundamental distinction between him, who demands 
our mouey or our physical comfort, and him, who gives us the alterna- 
tive of our money or our social comfort: one is as much our natural 
right as the other, and whoever threatens to deprive us of either, or to 
mulet us in a certain suin of money, in both cases equally attempts to 
take from us that, which is unquestionably ours, without offering any 
equivalent. 

Let us not be told that people go cheerfully and willingly to the 
Fairs, there to contribute their money for the charitable objects; for 
why is all this busy enlistment of every motive? Why this concert, 
ramitying co-extensively with society! Why this intervention of the 
Fair with all its exciting parade between men’s purses and the benevo- 
lent object?) Why is not this presented in its naked wants? Why 
are not our individual charities appealed to, and our contributions di- 
rectly asked! Are not people as willing to give for the support of an 
infant-school, the blind, or for any other charitable purpose, that, 
which, it is said, they gladly and voluntarily give at the Fair! Is it 
not rather that these votaries of goodness, through a mistaken zeal, 
doubt their success, if they use direct means, and hence they resort 
to this system, so that, by a general combination, and united effort, 
they may produce an unnatural excitement, and compel the gift of 
what our free and reasonable charities would never have yielded ? 

It is natural for man, when he has for once lett his usual track, to 
wander further than he originally intended. So, in these Fairs, having 
admitted one principle, which is not adopted in ordinary life, the door 
is opened for others, that, on more common occasions, would find no 
eucouragement in our hearts. Hence we have not only compulsory 
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purchases at exorbitant prices, but wheels of fortune, lotteries, and 
fortune-tellers. Sometimes an article is put up in a lottery, and the 
discrepance between the cost of the ticket and the value of the prize 
is offered as one inducement, and the excellence of the object, to 
which the ticket-money is to be appropriated, as another reason for 
the purchase of the chances. Sometimes a gold ring is put into a 
large cake, which, being cut into slices, is sold piece-meal at a large 
price, which the buyers are willing to give, each in the hope chat he 
may be so fortunate as to obtain the slice containing the ring. 

Public opinion has already thrown lotteries into the hands of the 
desperate, the wicked, and the ignorant, and our government has now 
taken strong measures to prevent even these from indulging in this 
uneven chance of fortune; and if the unfortunate be tempted, by this 
means, to escape a prison, or the poor to save his family from distress, 
should venture to purchase a ticket at the lottery-office, he becomes 
thereby a criminal, and so far loses his rank in, and the confidence of, 
society. But here, under the sanction of all that is lovely, virtuous, 
and charitable, in the advancement of that very religion, which pro- 
scribes the lotteries as gambling im the other case, we are urged to 
buy the chances of greater gain, and are virtually told, that this will 
be our best way of securing that favor and blessing of society, which 
a purchase of a like species of merchandize in another place would 
deprive us of. 

The poor man wants bread, the desperate speculator wants money, 
the rich want other gratifications, and the fashionable want any thing, 
to which the whim of the gay company may give a temporary value ; 
and if the one may, by the investment of a small sum, purchase a 
chance of obtaining that, which is to him of much more worth, and 
for the certainty of which he would give a very much larger sum at 
the fair—why may not the other, in the same way, seek the gratifica- 
tion of his desires, though of a graver nature, and at a place less ap- 
proved of fashion and virtue? ‘The principle is the same in both. 
And whatever principle is shown to be wrong, in the abstract, cer- 
tainly no application, to however pure purpose, or in however virtuous 
hands, can justify its operation. ‘These managers of the Fairs would 
be shocked if we were to propose to them to open lotteries for their 
private benefit; and yet, if their moral sense would reject this means 
of profit in their own behalf, how does it become so changed, that it 
will admit it in behalf of any public institution? What would be said, 
if one should set up a wheel of fortune, at kis own house or office, and 
court the patronage of the public?) We should have the whole police 
in Motion to stop it. Suppose that this adventurer should offer to give 
half or the whole of the profits to some church or infant-school, even 
to the blind, would they not reject it in disgust, and spurn the insult, 
of an attempt to bribe them, to countenance a gambling speculation, by 
an offer of its profits! Suppose a gipsey to set up fortune-telling ; our 
little children would perhaps beg of us a few cents, so that they might 
buy an insight into futurity: very probably we should not grant their 
request, but we should be much more likely to take up the impostor 
as a vagrant, and send her to the work-house, because, forsooth, she is 
wheedling the ignorant and the inexperienced te part with their money, 
without any adequate recompense. But if the poor gipsey is forbidder, 
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to tell fortunes for her own support, how is it, that the same species of 
knowledge is to be sold for the benefit of any public charity? If the 
young and the ignorant are not allowed to learn coming events of the 
stroller, what shall be said to them, when, as an argument for our con- 
sent to their wishes, they quote the example of the intelligent and the 
gifted, the clergy, the liwgivers, and those that govern the moralities 
of the people—many of whom bought an insight into their future for- 
tunes at the Fair?) ‘They cannot see the difference between their for- 
bidden gambling at the lottery-oflices in the by-places, and that pub- 
lic and allowed hazard in the midst of the assembled fashion and intel- 
ligence at the Fair. Nor is the distinction plain to them between the 
fortune-telling of the miserable old crone in our kitchens, and that of 
the fate-lady most tastefully arrayed and supported by all those, who 
commonly discountenance every vice. ‘There is, indeed, a distinction 
in degree, but not in kind. We may perhaps feel secure that we shall 
never abuse our degree and proceed to the grosser extent of gambling, 
and so, too, those, who indulge the last, may look on this of the Fair 
with self-complacency, thinking they will never so squander their time 
and their money; for it was said, by a good observer, that one is 
always offended with that species of sin, which is not agreeable to his 
own taste. When we have indulged in a violation of principle accord- 
ing to our taste, others, who look up to us as the patterns of life, may 
indulge in the same violation according to their peculiar taste. Our 
blessed Savior, although he spared not the great sinners, yet was 
much more severe in his denunciation of those, who, from fashion or 
ostentation, broke the other points of the law: ‘‘ Whosoever shall 
break one of the least of these commandments, and teach men so, he 
shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven.” The rich, the 
virtuous, and the gifted, live not for themselves alone. They are re- 
sponsible not only for themselves, but for the influence of their charac- 
ter, their actions, and their conversation. ‘There are very many others, 
who look to these, as the guides for their own opinions and conduct, 
and adopt their principles, and imitate their example, so far as they 
can understand and apply them to their own condition. Those, who 
enjoy the superior advantages of education and intluence, should avoid 
even the appearance of evil; their principles and practice should be 
so unequivocally correct, that no lack of knowledge may misinterpret 
the one, and by no change of circumstances may the other be mis- 
applied. 

We are aware, that we shall be met with accounts of the great suc- 
cess, that has already attended these Fairs, and of the thousands of 
dollars, which have thereby been raised for the relief of human misery. 
We grant these positions ; but to them we offer one demurrer: ‘ The 
end justifies not the means,’ however much the contrary may have 
availed in ages of ignorance and error; this reasoning has long been 
dead, and we are sorry to see it revived again, and we are confident, 
that, though it becomes the handmaid of benevolence, it cannot sear 
the public conscience, and make men openly adopt it, as formerly. 
Under the influence of the strong excitement attending these Fairs, 
when one all-absorbing anxiety engrosses every thought, and every 
word, look, and action point to the grand purpose, it is not strange, 
that no time is left to weigh the subsidiary means, or to observe those 
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niceties of moral distinctions, which temper men’s conduct in other 
matters. ‘There is such an undue preponderance given to the favorite 
project, such a requisition put upon the time of those, who prepare 
the articles, and upon the money of those, that buy them, that many 
of the domestic and social duties must necessarily be neglected, and 
many of the common, every-day charities must be forgotten ; the heart 
is cold to the wonted objects of its benevolence, for it has exhausted 
its heat upon a single and public altar; the hand is poor, for it has 
emptied itself, and it can give no more relief; and many will find, 
after the Fair is over, that they have thus given time and money, 
which no private suffering and want, known to them alone,—no other 
form of charity,—nothing but the universal and imperious fashion could 
have drawn from them. 

Without doubt, every friend of the Fairs would wish to carry them 
on by the most unimpeachable means; but when they find these to be 
inadequate to their purpose, they must have recourse to others ; for 
money must be poured, through this channel, into the lap of ignorance 
and want. It is enough for them that the end is holy ; the rectitude 
of the steps, by which it is attained, is of comparatively small conse- 
quence. 

Let it not be supposed, that we have no friendship for all these ex- 
cellent objects, which these sisters of charity have undertaken to pat- 
ronize. We love the blind; our hearts are warm with affection for 
the sick ; we would do all in our power to relieve the poor—to lessen 
human distress—to support the infant school ; but we would not, even 
for these, take any step, which would, on common occasions, be repug- 
nant to our moral principles. 

We have no fears, that Ladies’ Fairs, as they are now conducted, 
will be permanent. We confidently believe, that, ere long, they will 
have gone out of fashion, and other means of popular excitement will 
have taken their place ; then will those, who are now their supporters, 
look back on them with a calm and liberal spirit, see clearly their 
whole nature, and, considering them as among the chimeras of the past 
age, wonder that they were ever engaged in them. J. 


A REFLECTION. 


I racep the ocean shore, 
At the hush of closing day, 

And heard the low and solemn roa: 
Of waters in the bay. 

The waves were crowned with foam, 
As, borne by the coming tide, 

They sought, far up the beach, a home, 
And stretched them out, and died. 


Methought—How like is Life 
This restless ocean’s flow; 
The shifting tides of its ceaseless strife, 
How like these waves they show! 
My wave of life—I prayed— 
By virtue’s brightness be, 
As towards Death’s shore it speeds, arrayed 
Like the white wave of the sea! B 
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NOTICE OF MR. SENATOR JOHNSTON. 


Tue melancholy tidings reached us, about a fortnight since, of the 
shocking death of Mr. Senator Johnston, of Louisiana. ‘The circum- 
stances of this most distressing event, as related in the newspapers, 
are substantially as follows :—The steam-boat Lioness, on her way 
from Alexandria, on the Red river, to Natchitoches, blew up, on the 
morning of the nineteenth of May, about day-light, and as the boat 
was passing the Rigelet Bon Dicu. Three successive explosions, fol- 
lowing each other with great rapidity, were heard at a considerable 
distance. ‘The fore-cabin, the deck above the boiler, (which in the 
western steam-boats is placed on the main-deck forward, toward the 
bow of the vessel,) and the hold under the boiler were scattered in 
fragments over the water. Many of the passengers, who were thrown 
from the boat, saved themselves, by laying hold of these fragments. 
In about two minutes after the explosion, the hull of the boat sunk, 
leaving a portion of the ladies’ cabin floating on the surface. Several 
gentlemen and all the ladies, who were passengers in the boat, were 
saved in this part of the wreck. The disaster is said to have been oc- 
casioned by a quantity of gunpowder, which had been shipped in the 
boat, and which was ignited by a candle taken into the hold, by two of 
the crew. Among the passengers severely wounded or bruised, was 
Mr. Edward D. White, representative of the New-Orleans district in 
Congress. Of those who perished, was Mr. Josiah 8. Johnston, one of 
the Senators of the United States from Louisiana. 

The loss of this gentleman is justly to be accounted a public calam- 
ity. Ife sustained, in the Congress of the United States, a reputation 
for intelligence, candor, and probity, not surpassed by that of any 
other member. His death, in the prime of life, and at the meridian 
of his usefulness, by a most distressing casualty, and at a distance 
from his family, make it an occurrence, which cannot but strike the 
public mind, and must be regarded by his numerous friends, in every 
part of the Union, with the most painful emotion. ‘The following brief 
outline of his active and useful career, will apprize those, who were 
unacquainted with him, of the extent of the loss, which the public has 
suffered from this most unexpected and distressing event. 

Mr. Jostan Sropparp dounsron was a native of Connecticut. At 
the age of nineteen or twenty, he removed, with his father, the late 
Dr. Johnston of that state, to the neighborhood of Maysville, where 
his father continued to reside, till his decease, the last year. Mr. 
Johnston’s professional education was received in Kentucky; but, 
after a short time passed there, he resolved to enter on the wide field 
of liberal adventure, which was opening in the south-western part of 
the Union. After a short time spent at Natchez, he determined to re- 
pair to the Red river country, where he established himself at Alex- 
andria, in the parish of Rapides, in the profession of the law. Nothing 
could seem more uninviting than the state of socicty, which then existed 
in this part of the country. The population consisted of a remnant of 
Spanish colonists, and of adventurers from the United States :—the 
neighborhood of the Spanish frontier, rendered it a stopping place for 
many persons, whose relations to socicty, in the old states, were such, 
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as to make it very convenient for them to be able, at any moment, to 
escape into a foreign jurisdiction. ‘The new government was, as yet, 
scarcely organized; and, in a population of this description, could 
derive no strength from that public opinion, which is the best support 
of all government. Something very near a state of nature accordingly 
prevailed, with very little borrowed from civilization but its vices. 
Fatal quarrels were continually happening. ‘The neighborhood was 
distracted by feuds of the most embittered character. Affrays in the 
streets were of constant occurrence, and duels not less so. Every 
body went armed ; and lifeywas too easily taken to be of high account. 
Where life is so little regarded, manners of course are wild and reck- 
less. 

Such was the population, ii which Mr. Johnston, a young New- 
Englander, established himself at the age of two or three and twenty, 
in the practice of the law, and with immediate and entire success. 
His native frankness of character made him the favorite of all classes ; 
and his extraordinary discretion kept him from being entangled in their 
controversies. lle never was engaged in a quarrel, in a community 
where it was so difficult to avoid it; but, on very many occasions, he 
had the good fortune, by his prudent umpirage between those who 
were at issue, to prevent a resort to the field. In a very short period, 
he was advanced to the bench, where he was equally successful, in 
maintaining the dignity and authority of the magistracy. He was soon 
elected asa member of the House of Assembly in the new state of 
Louisiana. When New-Orleans was threatened by the British troops, 
at the close of the war, a regiment was raised in Rapides, under Mr. 
Johnston’s command as Colonel. He hastened to the capital, but did 
not arrive, till after the overthrow of the enemy. On his return to Al- 
exandria, he resumed his judicial functions, daily growing in the re- 
spectful regards of his fellow-citizens. In 1821 he took his seat in 
the House of Representatives, as a member of the seventeenth Con- 
gress ; and, on the appointment of Mr. Brown, a year or two after- 
wards, as minister of the United States at Paris, Mr. Johnston was 
elected to fill his place, and has been twice re-elected, to the Senate 
of the United States. 

As a member of Congress, Mr. Johnston enjoyed a reputation of the 
most enviable character. Mr. Johnston’s style of debate was business- 
like and conversational. He rarely rose except to speak briefly and 
closely tothe matter in hand. He did not aim at oratorical display, but 
sought, by a pertinent statement of facts, and a common-sense logic, to 
satisfy and convince his audience. He rarely addressed the Senate, in 
what is called a set speech; but his speech on Foote’s resolutions was 
one of the soundest, most elaborate, and most instructive, which was 
made in that debate. During Mr. Adams's administration, he filled 
with great ability the place of Chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, in which capacity he made a very instructive report on the 
British colonial trade question, which he also supported in a speech. 
He was also a member of the Senate’s Committee of Finance. He 
had paid particular attention to the great question of the bank of the 
United States, and understood the subject thoroughly. He occasion- 
ally spoke in the incidental debates, which continually occurred in the 
Senate on that subject, and never without imparting valuable informa- 
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tion. He was understood to be the author of a pamphlet called the 
“* Review of the Bank Veto,” which was one of the very ablest, that 
have appeared, during the present political controversies. ‘The subject 
of the tariff engaged much of his attention, not merely as a question 
vitally important to Louisiana, but as closely interwoven with the gen- 
eral weal. He wrote one or two very able pamphlets, one of which was 
published with his name, on the effect of the repeal of the duty on 
Sugar; and pointed out, with singular felicity, the extent to which the 
prosperity of almost every other great interest in the country was con- 
nected with the culture of this important staple. ‘This was done on a 
conviction of duty to his state and to the Union. He was himself, as a 
planter, exclusively engaged in the culture of Cotton. ‘This circum- 
stance caused him to feel the unsoundness of the statements of the 
nullifiers, as to the effect of the tariff on the price of cotton. His per- 
sonal observation enabled him to trace the languishing state of that 
culture in South-Carolina, to its true cause,—a cause so notorious and 
powerful in its operation, as to make it wonderful that any other should 
be thought of,—the competition of the inferior and exhausted soils of 
South-Carolina, with the newer and richer soils of the South-west. 
As a cotton-planter, Mr. Johnston bore the clearest testimony to the 
beneficial effects of the establishment of American manufactures upon 
the prosperity of that branch of industry. 

Convinced, from his own observation and experience, that the com- 
plaints of the South against the tariff were without foundation in fact, 
Mr. Johnston of course looked upon the strange heresy of nullification, 
with peculiar disapprobation. He regarded it as a preposterous remedy 
for an imaginary evil; and all his influence was thrown into the scale 
of the Constitution. Such, however, was the mildness of his manner, 
such the kindness of his disposition, such his candor, such his known 
personal disinterestedness, that, perhaps, there was not a member of 
Congress, who possessed, to an equal extent, the personal respect of 
those, who differed from him on this great and exciting question. 

He was unremitted in his devotion to the duties of his station. To 
his constituents he was faithful, in a degree not easily surpassed. Their 
interests were ever uppermost in his mind ; and every act of legislation, 
which concerned them, received his unwearied attention, from its 
inception to its close. He made their affairs, public or private, which 
were committed to him, his own, till he had done all in his power, to 
accomplish what was desired. No labor was too great in committee, 
on the floor, or in private conference with other members, when he 
saw the possibility of advancing the interests entrusted to his care. 

Few persons had pursued the political career with more flattering 
success ; but this success left Mr. Johnston perfectly unambitious. 
His total freedom from selfish aims was one great cause of his influ- 
ence and popularity. No one ever suspected, that he had a private 
end in view, in any thing which he either did or forbore to do. Dur- 
ing the administration of Mr. Adams, he ranked among the most prom- 
inent of the political friends of the President ; and was known to be 
on the most intimate footing of confidence with the Secretary of State. 
His character, talents, and merits, would have well warranted the 
Executive, in gratifying any wish which could have been entertained 
for his higher advancement, by his warmest friends. But nothing, 
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most certainly, would have pained him more, than to have had it 
thought, that he would permit interest to be made on his behalf, for 
any office in the gift of the administration. It was the wish of his 
friends, two or three years since, to tender him a nomination as Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana ; but, highly as he respected the state of his adop- 
tion, he found no temptation in the honors of her chief magistracy. 
He had a passion for active efficient usefulness, and the honor and 
éclat of station were the part of it, which was not only not attractive, 
but peculiarly burdensome to him. 

Mr. Johnston’s disposition was eminently social. The Kentucky 
cordiality of manner had in him been engratted on the New-England 
discretion. He selected his intimate associates with care ; but no one 
possessed, in a higher degree, the happy art of keeping up an agree- 
able and friendly intercourse, with a large number of persons, of vari- 
ous tempers and tastes. Ife adapted himself to every kind of society, 
with peculiar ease, and his company was equally welcome in all the 
circles of the metropolis,—political, fashionable, and domestic. 

No man ever understood more thoroughly, or practised more faith- 
fully, the sacred duty of friendship. His time, his advice, his purse, 
were freely bestowed, wherever they could serve a friend. He could 
sacrifice his convenience and interest with as much alacrity, in the 
service of a friend, as most men manifest in the pursuit of their own 
ends. His personal intercourse was characterized by great gentleness 
and suavity of manner. ‘The rights and feelings of the absent were 
always safe in his keeping ; and he probably had passed through life, 
the object of as little personal enmity, as any public man in the country. 
Even party malignity, which spares no one, left him unassailed. 

Mr. Johnston had a strong taste for books. Though his active habits 
of life had led him away from the pursuit of mere scholarship, he was well 
acquainted with the standard literature of our language. His principal 
reading, however, was in the constitutional and political history of our 
own country. Few persons were as well versed in this subject. His 
library contained a more than usually ample collection of works on this 
topic ; and it was the favorite occupation of his leisure hours to make 
himself acquainted with their contents. Of his proficiency in these 
studies, his speech on Foote’s resolution affords the amplest proof. 

No man was more perfectly free from affectation and pretence 
Honesty, cordiality, and singleness of purpose, were striking qualities 
of his character. He never made an eflort to give himself conse- 
quence,—never attuned his voice to his own praise; and wore the 
multiplied honors, which had been bestowed upon him, with the un- 
conscious ease of true merit. 

Nor was he less exempt from intrigue. Although the greater part of 
his life had been passed as a public man, in which capacity he had 
filled a succession of stations, most of them depending on popular favor, 
he knew the arts of the Cco:iagogue only as he saw them daily practised 
by others. He knew no path to public favor, but public usefulness. 
Content to serve the people, he never courted nor flattered them; and, 
residing in the part of the country, where the personal interference of 
candidates in the elections is not discountenanced by public senti- 
ment, probably no individual, who had been as long and as variously in 
public life, had lett his advancement more entirely to the care of others. 
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Mr. Johnston was eminently happy in his domestic relations. He 
discharged all the duties of a son, a brother, a husband, and a father, 
with unsurpassed fidelity and tenderness. About the close of the war, 
he married the highly accomplished and amiable daughter of Dr. John 
Sibley, of Massachusetts, a gentleman then established and still resid- 
ing in Louisiana. ‘This lady, the ornament and pride of every circle 
in which she moves, survives to deplore the irreparable loss, which she 
has been called to suffer. ‘Their only child, a young man of eighteen 
years of age, accompanying his father on a visit to his estate, was with 
him in the steam-boat at the time of the explosion, and escaped, almost 
by miracle, with trifling injury. 

The shocking casualty, which has cost his friends and the public a 
life so dear and valuable, cannot but awaken the most paintul emo- 
tions. He has been cut off, at a period when he was in the full activity 
of his mind, in perfect health, in the enjoyment of reputation, public 
favor, and domestic happiness, such as fall to the lot of few men, 
without a moment’s warning, by a cruel accident, the result, it would 
seem, of the most unpardonable indiscretion. No event of the kind 
could have produced a more wide-spread and unaffected regret. None 
could teach more forcibly the vanity of human life, or make us feel 
more deeply ‘ what shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue.” 
To the truth of every word in this imperfect sketch,—the feeble tribute 
of a friendship tried by the intercourse of years, on every variety of 
occasion, in public and in private, in sickness and in health,—there 
are hundreds who will bear a mournful but hearty testimony ; hundreds 
who will say, as they hear of his death, that he has not left a more 
useful or a better man behind him. 


SELECT SENTENCES. 


Tue time seems to be near, and, perhaps, is already arrived, when 
Poetry, at least poetry of transcendent merit, will be considered among 
the lost arts. It is a long time since England has produced a first- 
rate poet. If America has not to boast at all what our parent country 
boasts no longer, it will not be thought a proof of the deficiency of our 
genius. Fisher Ames. 


Tue nature of our government inclines all men to seek popularity, 
as the object next in point of value to wealth; but the acquisition of 
learning and the display of genius, are not the ways to obtain it. In- 
tellectual superiority is so far from conciliating confidence, that it is 
the very spirit of a democracy to proscribe the aristocracy of talents. 
To be the favorite of an ignorant multitude, a man must descend to 
their level; he must desire what they desire, and detest all that they 
do not approve; he must yield to their prejudices, and substitute them 
for principles. Instead of enlightening their errors, he must adopt 
them, he must furnish the sophistry that will propagate and defend 
them. Ibid 
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A Memoir of ‘the Life of William Livingston, Member of Congress 
1M f the Life of Will / oston, Meml f Cong 
in 1774, 1775, and 1776; Delegate to the Federal Convention in 
1787, and Governor of the state of New-Jersey from Vi76 to W790. 
With Extracts From his Correspondence, and Notices of various 
/ ’ 
Members of his Family. By Theodore Sedgwick, jun. 


To the men of the American Revolution all posterity will forever 

pay grateful and willing homage. ‘The results of that revolution are 
not yet developed, and cannot be for a long time to come ; but enough 
is seen to make us fully aware that hereafter man will look back upon 
it,—as he now does on the invention of the art of printing, the dis- 
coverers of this country, or the era of the Reformation,—as cer- 
tain landmarks, m the progress of our race to higher and liappier 
attainments. Ifthis be true, the first duty of us, the immediate de- 
scendants of such men, isto collect and lay up, for the use of succeeding 
ages, the fullest accounts of their lives and actions. This, if done at 
all, must be done now. ‘The oblivion, that shall wrap all human 
things, is fast gathering around their tombs, and soon, like the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, nothing will be left but the awful greatness of the 
institutions they created. It is for this reason we are glad to weleome 
the class of books, the name of one of which stands at the head of this 
article. Mr. Sedgwick complains in his preface that he has found it 
extremely difficult io collect materials for his task. The Jetter-books 
of Mr. Livingston, for some of the most important years of his public 
life, were lost. Most of his contemporaries have followed him to the 
tomb. ‘The author, however, has had the assistance of Mr. Livingston’s 
family, and of many other gentlemen best qualified to assist him. We 
must be allowed to say, that he has put no very ample supply of ma- 
terials together in but a very common-place manner; and though 
there is enough scattered through the volume to convince one, what 
might have been made of it in the hands ef a man of genius, the book, 
as it is, from some cause or other, is insufferably dull. The style also 
is deformed by many unnecessary quotations of Latin seraps, by many 
** Americanisms,” beside other words and awkward phrases, which no 
body else has ever called English ; such as ‘ sparse,” ‘‘ alienism,” 
“sparing notices,” “ life! commenced to practise,” 
* part-authorship,” ‘ inherited affection,” ‘ chivalric.” These are only 
specimens—many more might be produeed—and we claim some eredit 
for our forbearance. We are aware this may be called mere verbal 
criticism; but, in the multitude of books, there is so much danger of 
our language becoming corrupted, that we hold it the especial duty of 
critics to take heed to this mutter. 

William Livingston, the descendant of one of the most eminent of 
the early inhabitants of the province of New-York, was born at Albany 
in the month of November, 1723. ‘The first fourteen years of his boy 
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hood were passed at Albany, under the protection of his grandmother. 
He is said to have expresse da strong desire to devote himself to the 
art of painting; but this desire was overruled by his parents, and, in 
1737, he entered as a freshman at Yale College. After taking his 
bachelor’s degree, he entered on the study of law, in the city of New- 
York, in the oflice of Mr. James Alexander. He also entered himself as 
a student of the Middle ‘Temple, London, though it does not appear that 
he ever went there. Before he had completed his professional studies, 
he was married to Miss French. In 1747, he published a poem under 
the title of “ Philosophie Solitude.” le had before this written for 
the newspapers, which, indeed, he continued to do for a considerable 
portion of his life. ‘ The poem on Philosophic Solitude,” says the 
American Quarterly Review, “though it has not high poetic value, 
displays the tastes of a scholar, and the virtues of an upright mind.” 
In the autumn of the next year (1748) Mr. Livingston was admitted 
to the bar; a few months afterward he lost his father. He seems soon 
to have acquired a ag - rank in bg 1S profe ssion, and, in 1742, published, 
in connexion with William Smith, the first digest of the colonial heme. 
A second volume, vaitignsa ae work for five years after the first 
ended, was published in 1762. In 1752, he commenced a periodical 
under ie title of “ ‘The Independent Reflector,” having for its object 
the exposure of official abuse, negligence, and corruption, in whatever 
rank they were to be found. It seems to have been edited with talent, 
and soon became a powerful instrument of great good. He then en- 
tered into a warm controversy with the Episcopalians, on the subject of 
the charter of King’s (now Columbia) College. The Reflector stopped 
at the end of the year, the printer having refused to continue it. We 
next find him battling stoutly against the introduction of theatrical per- 


formances ; and then establishing another periodical, called “ The Watch 


”) 


Tower,” which continued for about one year. We pass over a Eulogy 
on President Burr,—a Review of Military Operations in North-Ameri- 
ca,—a piece of poctry, “ Soon as | saw Eliza’s blooming charms,’— 
the commencement of a series of papers, entitled ‘ The Sentinel,” 
which reached its twenty-eighth mumber,—and tind Mr. Livingston next 
engaged ina warm controversy concerning the introduction of Bishops 
into the British provinces in America. On this subject he wrote a let- 
ter in L768, to the Bishop of Llundail, and drew forth an answer vindi- 
cating the Bishop, “ the part authorship of which was ascribed to the Rev. 
Charles Inglis.” In 1770, Mr. Livingston published a bitter satire upon 
Lt. Gov. Colden, under the title of ** A Soliloquy.” Having purchased 
a tract of land in Elizabetlitown, New-Jersey, and built a house, which 
he called ‘ Liberty Hall,” in 1773, he removed there, and this country 
seat was, for the remainder of his life, at least his nominal home. He 
was chosen one of the deputies of New-Jersey to the Congress of 1774, 

and was present at the opening of that body in Philade ‘Iphia, on the 
fifth of September, but does not appear to have taken a very active part 
in its deliberations. He was unanimously re-elected the next year, 
and we now find him a member of several of the most important com- 
mittees. In June, 1776, he was recalled by his state to take the com- 
mand of her militia, and thus lost the opportunity of placing his name 
on that immortal roll, the Declaration of Independence. We are very 
sorry to perceive Mr. Sedgwick inclined to detract, in the least, from 
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the merits of the great men who signed this declaration. On that 
point the question is settled. It is too late to speak. 

In August, 1776, Mr. Livingston was chosen the first Governor of 
the State of New-Jersey, and continued to be annually chosen, some- 
times unanimously, and always by a large majority, until his death in 
1790. We quote Mr. Sedgwick’s account of the close of his first 
speech to the Legislature. 


* Let us, gentlemen, both by precept and practice, encourage a spirit of econo- 
my, industry, and patriotism, and that public integrity and righteousness which 
cannot fail to exalt a nation ; setting our faces, at the same time, //ke a flint against 
that dissoluteness of manners and political corruption, which will ever be the re- 
proach of any people. May the foundation of our infant state be laid in virtue 
and the fear of God, and the superstructure will rise glorious, and endure for ages. 
Then may we humbly expect the blessing of the Most High, who divides to the 
nation their inheritance, and seranares the sons of Adam. In fine, gentlemen, 
while we are applauded by the whole world for demolishing the old fabric, rotten 
and ruinous as it was, let us unitedly strive to approve ourselves master-builders, 
by giving beauty, strength, and stability to the new.” From an expression in 
this paragraph, and from his intlexible impartiality, te new governor was, for some 
time after this, familiarly known among the people of Jersey by the name of 
“ Doctor Flint ;’’ and an anecdote is told of Mr. Ames, from some momentary 
confusion of ideas, “ setting the table in a roar,’’ at a dinner in New-York, where 
he met Governor Livingston, by asking “ Dr. Flint, whether the town of Trenton 
was well or ill disposed to the new constitution.” 

We do not intend to trace the course of Gov. Livingston minutely 
through his oilicial career. During the first six years of his government, 

“ New-Jersey,”’ says Mr. Sedgwick, “was the frontier state, and exposed to 
all the miseries of a frontier wartare. At one time, the enemy lay both upon her 
northern and southern boundaries, and her losses, in proportion to wealth and 
population, were probably greater than those of any other state, with the excep- 
tion of South-Carolina. The oflice of its governor was difficult and perplexing. 
The perpetual petitions for passes across the lines, involving a troublesome and 
invidious examination of the character of the applicant; the conflicting claims of 
the state and the regular army upon prisoners ; the constant alarms of invasion 
on the part of the British; the urgent requests of the various counties for guards 
within their limits ; the maintenance of the outposts and the beacons in a situa- 
tion to anticipate these incursions ; the illegal and injurious traffic secretly carried 
on with the enemy; the constant ravages of the refugee partisans; the bands of 
robbers infesting the mountainous and wilder parts of the state; the plunders 
committed under the sanction of the American name; the frequent quarrels be- 
tween the militia officers, and the demands for courts-martial; the prayers of the 
prisoners in New-York for deliverance, and the loud calls for supplies on the part 
of both the state and continental troops, all by turns solicited and distracted Gov- 
ernor Livingston's attention.” 

In such trying circumstances, he seems to have conducted his gov- 
ernment with great judgement and energy. Writing to a friend in the 
autumn of 1783, he says he had the pleasure of passing the last summer 
with his family at Elizabethtown, “ being the first time in seven years 
that I have had any place that | could properly call my home.” The 

sritish made several expeditions for the purpose of kidnapping, that 
** Don Quixote of the Jersies,” (as they called the Governor) but he 
was always fortunate enough to escape. ‘There are several character- 
istic letters from President Laurens, which we have room only to refer 
to, and some interesting ones from General Washington. At the con- 
clusion of the war, Governor Livingston returned to his estate at 
Elizabethtown, and appears to have passed the remainder of his life in 
the occupations of agriculture, and the amusement of the mechanic 
arts. le refused the appointments of Commissioner to superintend 
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the construction of the Federal Buildings, and of the ministry to Hol- 
land. In 1787, he attended the convention which formed the federal 
constitution, which his state was the third to ratify. In the summer of 
1729, he had the severe misfortune to lose his wife. On the 25th of 
July, 1790, Governor Livingston died, after a sickness of little more 
than a month, the severe pain of which he bore with calm and Chris- 
tian firmness. We have thus traced “from his cradle to his grave,” 
how imperfectly we are well aware, one of the patriots of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. It ts quite impossible, within the limits to which we 
are confined, to do any thing like justice to the events of his life, or to 
attempt the delineation of his character. In the circle of those great 
men of our country, Whose services and sufferings must be fe/t, rather 
than acknowledged, if *‘ he was behind the foremost, he was far be- 
fore the last.” The generation to which he belonged has gone down 
to the grave. ‘The warrior, who fought for liberty, and the statesman, 
who guided that warrior’s arm, have alike ascended to God, to give 
an account of their holy mission, and are now equally beyond our 
censure or our praise. 

The Mother at Home; or, the Principles of Maternal Duty famil- 
iarly illustrated. By John S.C. Abbott, Pastor of the Calvinist 
Church, Worcester. 

We are much pleased with the Dedication of this little book. It is 
as follows :— 
°° TO MY FATHER AND MOTHER, 
This book is most affectionately dedicated. For the principles here illustrated, I 
am indebted to the instructions | received, and the scenes | witnessed, at your 
fire-side. That God may render thein available in conterring the same joy upon 
other families, which they have so richly shed upon yours, is the prayer of your 
GrateruLn Son.” 
The author of this book is a very young man. We know not 
whether he has any children; and if he has, they must be too young 
to show the fruits of good management. Nor can he have any per- 
sonal experience of the duties of a mother. Wowever, he writes as we 
have often heard the best and happiest of mothers talk, and as we 
should expect the experienced mother of a well-trained family to write. 

We, therefore, suppose that the mother, so honorably mentioned in the 

dedication, is speaking to us through her grateful son,—that he has 

codified the lex non seripta of her household ; and that must have 
been a well-ordered household, if we may judge of it from those who 
have issued thence. It has within a few years furnished the Christian 
ministry with three young men of nearly the same age, who unite, with 
their religious zeal, suavity of manners and benevolence of heart ; 
whose virtues sit so easily upon them that they cannot but have been 
the early and the every-day dress of the inner man, and who have 
severally displayed, at a very carly age, wonderful tact in the practical 
business of education. 

The author professes Calvinism on his title-page ; and doubtless in- 
tends to make a similar profession in the following passage in the 
preface :— 








“ The religious principles imculeated m this book, are those usually denominat 
ed erangelical. We have proceeded upon the principle that here is the com- 
mencement of eternal existence, and that the great object of education is to pre 
pare the child for its heavenly home 
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This principle is indeed evangelical; but it does not exclusively ap- 
pertain to the class or sentiments usually so denominated. All the 
sects of Christians with which we are acquainted, regard this life as 
the beginning of an endless existence, and deem the preparation of 
the child, for its heavenly home, the great object of education. This 
principle we are glad to sce recognized throughout the book before 
us, which is decidedly religious in its character. But it is not sectari- 
an. ‘There is not more than half a page in the whole book to which 
any Christian would object ; and that half page contains nothing more 
than the ascription of certain attributes to the Savior, which Unitari- 
ans deny him. 

Be the author’s church in Worcester Calvinistic or not, his book is 
decidedly anti-Calvinistic in its tissue. ‘The doctrines of total deprav- 
ity, arbitrary clection, and special grace, are not only not recognized, 
but virtually denied. ‘The child is represented as endowed by nature 
with amiable propensities ; as capable, from the very first, of performing 
virtuous actions from right motives; as an apt subject for the kingdom 
of heaven. Parents are exhorted to labor for the spiritual welfare of 
their children, with a confident hope that early piety will be the result, 
—a hope which the doctrine of irrespective election would utterly pre- 
clude. No spiritual influences are promised, execp. the divine bless- 
ing necessary to render the use of appropriate mics as effectual in the 


formation and improvement of the Christian charactor. 
Mr. Abbott makes the establishment of absolute -uthority the moth- 
er’s first object, and the habit of uniform obcdienc: the great desidera- 


tum on the part of the child. And we here a-:+e with him. The 
whole duty of man consists in the subjection o! iis propensities and 
desires to positive /aw, whether human or divin 1atural or revealed. 
And sin is simply the transgression of the law. Now, the child whom 
his mother early subjects to the law of her lips, rewarding adherence 
to it, and making him suffer for every departure from it, is well pre- 
pared for the discipline of life, and will most probably become an hon- 
est man, a good citizen, and a devout Christian. Butthe infant, who 
is permitted to have his own way unmolested, and whose mother’s 
threats sound to his ear like idle tales, when he grows up, will spurn 
from his shoulders the yoke of faw, and will neither fear God nor 
regard man. But if the mother would have her authority reverenced, 
her commands must, like those of God and of human magistrates, be 
flanked by retributive sanctions. And it is hardly safe for her to leave 
herself the pardoning power, as a mother’s tenderness would often lead 
to its injudicious use. Let disobedience in ercery instance be attended 
by suffering ; and, if the command broken be of such a nature that it 
may yet be obeyed, let not the punishment cease, till obedience is en- 
forced. So says our author. On the best mode of punishment, he is 
far from explicit. Ile im one cliapter very properly recommends that 
“the punishment be adapted to the peculiarity of the moral disorder ;” 
and in another, speaks of ‘ inflicting bodily pain steadily and invaria- 
bly.” By this last phrase we understand flagellation, a punishment we 
still contend not unapt for public schools, but unnecessary and often 
pernicious in families. 

The fitth chapter relates to the most prevalent faults in the domestic 
management of children. We offer from this the following extracts :— 
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“1. Do not talk about children in their presence.” 

“2. Do not make exhibitions of your children's attainments. * * * * * * 
Must there not be great danger in shewing off a child to visiters, who will most 
certainly flatter its performance You have taught your daughter some interest- 
ing hymns. She is modest and unassumin, g. and repeats them with much propri- 
ety. A friend calls, and you request the child to repeat her hymns. She does it. 
Thus far, there is, perl: Ips, no injury done. But assoon as she has finished, your 
friend begins to flatter. Soon another, and another friend calls, and the scene is 
continually repeated, till your daughter feels proud of her performance. She be- 
comes, indeed, quite an actress. And the hymn, which was intended to lead her 
youthful he: urt to God, does but fill that heart with pride. - * - = 
Who has not noticed the thousand arts which a vain child will practice, simply 
to attract attention? Who has not seen such a spoiled one, take a book and read, 
occasionally casting a furtive glance trom the page to the visiter, to see if the 
studious habit is observed 2? And ean sucha child be sately exhibited to strangers ? 

satiate DR I always felt pain tor poor little things, set up before com- 
pany to repeat verses, or bits of plays, at six or eight years old. I have sometimes 
not known which way to look, when a mother, (and, too often, a father,) whom I 
could not but respect, on account of her fondness tor her child, has forced the 
feeble-voiced eighth wonder of the world, to stand with its little hand stretched 
out, shouting the soliloquy of Hamlet, or some such thing. I do not know any 
thing more distressing to the spectators, than exhibitions of this sort.”’ 

“Some parents, feeling the importance that their children should enjoy good 
society, and at the same time having them under no restraint, deprive themselves 
and their visiters of all enjoyment, and their children of all benefit. We do not 
like, even in imagination, to encounter the deafening clamor of such a scene. 
Some are lolling about the stranger's chair; some erying; some shouting. The 
mother is pulling at the gown of one, and scolding at another. ‘The visiter, dis- 
tracted with the noise, endeavors in vain to engage in conversation. ‘The time, 
and attention, and patience of the parents, are absorbed by their lawless family. 
The visiter, after enduring the uproar for half an hour, 1s happy in making his 
escape. Where can there be pleasure, and where can there be profit, in such a 
scene as this.” 

3. Do not deceire children.” 

“4. Do not be continually finding fault. Be even more care- 
ful to express your approbation of good conduct, that your disapprobation of bad. 
Nothing can more discourage a child, than a spirit of incessant fault-finding, on 
the part of its parent. And, hardly any thing can exerta more injurious influence 
upon the disposition both of the parent and the child.” 


“en 


>». Never punish by exciting imaginary fears.” 





* x % . 


The whole work is full of sound, practical, common-sense views on 
the subject of education. The principles laid down are throughout 
illustrated by anecdotes, or by supposed cases. We cordially recom- 
mend the book to mothers,—especially to those mothers who are rear- 
ing up a fierce democracy of spoiled children. 





Pencil Sketches; or Outlines of Character and Manners. By Miss 

Leslie. 

Miss Leslic, though an Englishwoman, has been long resident in 
America. She is well fitted for the task undertaken in this book, the 
delineation of American social life. Iler national prepossessions are 
of course not in our favor; but she seems entirely free from that spirit 
of malediction which characterizes most of the works on America, by 
English men and women. She is an indulgent, though keen observer 
of the follies and faults of society. ‘To give a vivid representation of 
some of the more prominent of these, seems to have been the chief 
object of the volume before us. It contains a series of tales,—each 
exposing, to ridicule or reprobation, some particular custom, or class of 
people, or state of society. ‘The author’s sketches are not caricatures, 
but paintings to the life. You recognize some old acquaintance on 
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almost every page; you meet now and then with a chapter of your 
own painful experience, and find grievances, against which you -have 
long lifted up your voice, amply set forth. But there is a great same- 
ness in the characters introduced, and in the conversations reported ; so 
that, though any one of the tales will excite and interest afresh reader, 
one who undertakes to read the volume through, will nod frequently 
over the last two-thirds of it. ‘The dialogues are generally long and 
spiritless,—on that account, indeed, the more true to life, though less 
fascinating to the reader. ‘These tales are also as barren of interesting 
incident, as our every-day life is. And the catastrophes are hardly 
deserving of the name. Only two of the tales have so important an 
event as marriage for the catastrophe; one of them terminates in a 
skittish young lady’s being frightened in the street, and another in the 
melancholy event of the author’s changing her boarding place. 

In the first of these tales—the Escorted Lady—Miss Leslie appears 
as the champion of our sex. She gives a pathetic history of the mor- 
tifications, perplexities, disappointments and losses, incurred by a 
young gentleman on his way from Philadelphia, on account of a pretty, 
conceited, foolish girl, forced on his guardianship at the former place, 
and bound for the latter. The detestable practice of palming off trav- 
eling women with cart-loads of trumpery, upon gentlemen who happen 
to be going the same way, cannot be too severely ridiculed or cen- 
sured. 

A Pic-Nic at the Sea-shore illustrates the folly of seeking enjoyment 
by depriving one’s self at midsummer of wholesome food, pure air, 
and sufficient house-room, in pic-nic parties, and the like. 

The Misses Vantlcar illustrates the power of aname. The heroine 
of the tale is anxious to become acquainted with the Misses Vanlea 
who rank high among the e/ite of -beauty and fashion in New-York 
She meets, on board a steam-boat, with two ugly, vulgar, vain, and fool- 
ish young women, with whom she becomes thoroughly disgusted. 
She accidentally ascertains that they are named Vanlear; and she then 
begins “to reflect on the fallacy of first impressions, and to perceive 
that the Misses Vanlear improved rapidly on acquaintance, and their 
figures appeared more shapely, their mouths grew smaller, their eyes 
became nearly straight, and their dresses, if not exactly adapted to 
traveling, were certainly striking and handsome.” She becomes very 
intimate with them, and, though a young lady of good taste, is both 
pleased with them and proud of them. But she at last, to her great 
mortification, discovers that they are not the genuine Vanlears, but the 
daughters of a soap-boiler of that name. 

In Country Lodgings, the author relates her own sufferings, when, 
in compliance with fashion, she exchanged clegant and airy lodgings 
in the city, for a summer residence in a crowded and ill-furnished 
country house, hard by a dusty road, with a niggardly hostess, and a 
host of cross children and stupid women as fellow-boarders. 

The moral of Sociable Visiting is, that, when young ladies intend 
to take tea with their friends, if they would have the visit a mutually 
pleasant one, they had better previously intimate their intention, and 
ascertain whether their company will be agreeable. 

In Frank Finiay, baseless, aristocratical pride, in an obscure west- 
ern village, is exposed and humbled 
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The Traveling Tinman deserves to be read, as an interesting and 
well-told story, and at the same time presents a good picture of that 
eccentric race, and of the class of families most likely to be cozened 
by them. 

Mrs. Washington Potts is one of the best tales we have ever read. 
Its object is to expose the folly of people of small fortunes in aping, by 
awkward shifts, the magnificence of the rich and gay. We have here 
a fine sketch of an inconvenient old aunt, a part of which we trans- 
cribe for the edification of those who have been similarly tried. | Mrs. 
Marsden and her daughter Albina, have strained every nerve to give a 
splendid party to Mrs. Washington Potts, a rich and insipid lady, who 
had spent the summer in their neighborhood ; and the Montagues, an 
English family, are, next to her, regarded as the chief guests. Aunt 
Quimby, being deemed unfit for exhibition, has been stowed away in 
a chamber. She escapes about the middle of the evening, and makes 
her entrée. 

“At this juncture, (to the great consternation of Mrs. Marsden and her 
daughter.) who should make her appearance but aunt Quimby in the calico gown 
which Albina now regreted having persuaded her to keep on. The old lady was 
wrapped in asmall shawl and two large ones, and her head was secured from 
cold by a black silk handkerchief tied over her cap and under her chin. She 
smniled, and nodded all round to the company, and said—‘ How do you do, good 
people ? IT hope you are all enjoying yourselves. L thought I must come down 
and have a peep at you. For after I had seen all the ladies take off their hoods, 
and had my tea, | found it pretty dull work sitting up stairs with the mantua- 
maker, who had no more manners than to fall asleep while [ was talking.’ 

* Mrs. Marsden, much discomfited, led aunt Quimby to a chair between two 
matrons, who were among ‘the unavoidably invited, and whose pretensions to 
refinement were not very palpable. But the old lady had no idea of remaining 
stationary all the evening between Mrs, Jolmson and Mrs. Jackson. She wisely 
thought * she could see more of the party, if she frequently changed her place ; 
and being of what is called a sociable disposition, she never hesitated to talk to 
any one that was near her, however high or however low.” 

- , . . ; 2 Fe ‘ js 

* ¢ Only look,’ said Albina starting, ‘there sits aunt Quimby between Mr. Mon- 
tague and Mrs. Washington Potts.’ 

** * How in the world did she get there ?’ exclaimed Mrs. Marsden. ‘1 dare say 
she walked up and asked them to make room for her between them. There is 
nothing now to be done but to pass her off as well as we can, and to make the 
best of her. If will manage to get as near as possible, that | may hear what she 
is talking about, and take an opportunity of persuading her away.’ 

“As Mrs. Marsden approached within hearing distance, Mr. Montague was 
Jeaning across aunt Quimby, and giving Mrs. Potts an account of something that 
had been said or done during a splendid entertainment at) Devonshire House. 
‘ Just at that moment,’ said he, ‘1 was lounging into the room with Lady Augusta 
Fitzhenry on my arm, (unquestionably the finest woman in England) and Mrs. 
Montague was a few steps in advance, leaning on my friend the Marquis of El- 
vington 

** Pray, Sir, said Mrs. Quimby, ‘as you are from England, d 
thing of Betsey Deinpsey s husband 

*¢{ have not the honor of being acquainted with that person,’ replied Mr. 
Montawue, after a withering stare. 

“ ¢ Well, that ’s strange, pursued aunt Quimby, ‘considering that he has lived 
in London at least eighteen years—or perhaps it is only seventeen. And yet I 
think itmust be near eighteen, if not quite. May-be seventeen and a half. Well, 
it ’s best to be on the safe side, sol 
was an old schocl-mate of mine. Ter father kept the Black Horse tavern. She 
was the only acquaintance [ever had that married an Englishman. He was a 


grocer, and in very wood business ; but he never liked America, and was always 
finding fault with it, and so he went home, and was to send for Betsey. But he 


never sent for her at all; and fora very good reason,—which was, that he had 


» you know any 


say seventeen. Betsey Dempsey’s mother 
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another wife in England, as most of them have—no disparagement to you, 
Sir.’ ” 
x x * 

“© ¢ Papa,’ said Miss Montague, ‘let us all take French leave as soon as the 
oysters and chicken salad have gone round.’ 

“ Albina now came up to aunt Quimby, (gladly perceiving that the old lady 
lovked tired,) and proposed that she should return to her chamber, assuring her 
that the waiters should be punctually sent up to her. ‘I do not feel ready to go 
yet, replied Mrs. Quimby. ‘Iam very well here. But you need not mind me. 
Go back to your company, and talk a little to those three poor girls in the yellow 
frocks, that nobody has spoken to,except Bromley Chester. When Iam ready to 
go, I shall take French leave, as these English people call it.’ 

* But aunt Quimby’s idea of French leave was very different from the usual 
acceptation of the term; for, having always heard that the French were a very 
polite people, she concluded that their manner of taking leave must be particu- 
larly respectful and ceremonious. ‘Therefore, having paid her parting compli- 
ments to Mrs. Potts and the Montagues, she walked all round the room, curtsey- 
ing to every body, and shaking hands, and telling them she had come to take 
French leave.” 

The last of these tales, Uncle Philip, gives a graphic narrative of 
the access, crisis, and decline of a French fever, occasioned by the 
arrival of a family of French teachers at a little town on the Hudson. 

The last eight pages of this volume contain several short poems, 
which show manifestly that prose is the author’s forte, and which are 


good for nothing else. 


Rosine Laval; a Novel, by Mr. Smith. 

It was our intention, on taking up this book, (whose ezternal and 
physical is well enough,) to have treated it in the same manner that 
others of its calibre are treated by the ‘‘ cock-boats” of literature ; viz. 
give a glance at its contents—a specimen of its good and bad parts— 
and, without reading it all through ourselves, or recommending our 


friends so to do, to dismiss it, and wish its author joy of his ‘ nine 
weeks’ immortality.” But in glancing over the first chapter, (which, by 
the way, is one of the best,) our critical bristles arose at reading the 
following : “ Ye, ‘ arbitri cligantiarum’ who are so good as to inform 
the public, from time time, through the newspapers and other lesser 
‘floating lights’ of the periodical press, what we ought to like or dis- 
like, as new works appear, we neither speak to court your smile, nor 
deprecate your frown. We do not ask you to read as a particular 
favor, much less to waderstand, before you criticise: we know, if we 
may borrow a metaphor, that you are the cock-boats of literature, and 
that, if a literary Commodore Anson had circumnavigated the literary 
globe, yea, and the great globe itsclf, and were at the mouth of the 
harbor, he might not be able to enter the haven of public favor for a 
long time, unless you would take him in tow.” 

Now, we say, on reading this doughty challenge, we determined to 
treat this new arrival differently from the common craft, of whom we 
merely announce the name, with the name of the captain and owners ; 
give a glance at their bill of lading—perhaps show a sample or two 
of their cargo—and send them to unload their wares upon the literary 
mart; and, by the help of the publishers and booksellers, the stevedores 
and brokers of literary navigators, to make the best account with the 
public consumers. This “ strange sail,” however, has shown the red 
flag—and we will board him, and rummage him, from main-top to 
Kelson, looking, however, for yood things as well as bad 

VoL. V 2 10 
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First, then, the title page— Rosine Laval, a Novel, by Mr. Smith!” 
Good! we like that—it is what we call being very anonymous; had 
the writer said, “ by O. P. Q.’—or “ X. Y. Z.’—or assumed any fic- 
titious name, he would not have been so completely shrouded, as under 
the name of Mr. Smith, or Mr. ‘Thompson. 

Next comes the ‘ Epistle Dedicatory,” which is, “to the Fairest 
Lady—the Inimitable Actress—the Sweetest Poet—to Fanny Kem- 
ble!” —and a rapid, senseless dedication it is, too, in which the author 
takes pains to tell her, what he contradicts on the next page, that he 
wrote the book expressly to have the pleasure of dedicating it to her ; 
[why did he not then send it to her in MSS !] and begs, as the greatest 
favor on earth, that he may ‘ be allowed to kiss her lily white hand.” 
By the way, this Mr. Smith has the most furious kissing mania that 
we ever knew ;—there is not a chapter where he does not dwell most 
dotingly on the pleasures of kissing—nay ; a common modest kiss, now 
and then, on the forehead or perhaps the cheek, will not suffice him ;— 
his personages must ever be giving and receiving—as Rosine and 
Hugh—* one long sweet kiss of innocence and friendship.” Such 
scenes recur so often, as to become sickening, not to say decidedly 
immodest and immoral, and we protest against them: for instance, on 
page 145, the heroine Rosine discovers her rival Caroline, “ sitting 
with one arm of our hero passed round her waist, while he pressed one 
of her hands in his own, and the kiss—a long, long kiss of innocence 
and love, was at that moment in the course of consummation :”’ Again, 
at page 160,—* he kissed and embraced her most passionately, and 
repeated it again and again, to punish her for her mischievousness ;” 
and on the very next page, ‘she bestowed a single kiss that thrilled 
through his every nerve, artery, and vein.” And so he goes on, mak- 
ing his personages kiss away so indiscriminately, and so much as a 
matter of course, that, really, when we find his hero getting into a 
barouche, with the “ nigger driver” to drive him to his wedding, we 
tremble lest he should salute ‘ Bill” with a smack, before he can ar- 
rive and kiss Caroline Grey. 

We wish Mr. Smith was obliged to travel for penance in the East, 
and be slabbered and kissed by every mustachioed and bearded Turk, 
Greek, and Armenian, he might meet; not only with the stranger’s 
kiss, on either cheek, but with that of friendship, on the lips; we 
wish, too, that some of them might forget to wipe away the pi/an and 
grease that clung to their mustachios, at their last meal, and then he 
would not nauseate us again with his billing and cooing scenes. 

The story of Rosine Laval may be told in a few words :—a French 
barber, who had come over to the United States, finding that his sec- 
ond wife would neither die nor run away from him,—ran away ftom 
her, leaving his daughter, our heroine, to be adopted by some rich old 
spinsters, and brought up “like a lady.” Now these spinsters have 
a nephew, named Hluch, who is the play-mate of Rosine * of course, he 
is handsome, high-spirited, generous, and rich; she is lovely, modest, 
and accomplished; Hugh goes on his travels, and Miss to boarding- 
school; he comes back, and finds his attachment to Rosine increased 
into something very like love, but which he thinks only friendship ; 
and he is content to be with her, and kiss her hand and forehead every 
morn and eve. She likes him so well, that she is not content until she 
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gets her friend Caroline Grey, a proud, rich, and beautiful belle, to 
come and see Hugh: she throws them together as much as possible, 
rejoices over their growing partiality, encourages their flirtations, until, 
at last, when Hugh, who does not know his own mind, makes a decla- 
ration of love to Caroline Grey, and is accepted, then poor Rosine 
finds she was herself desperately in love with him, and goes almost 
distracted. liugh, who had been for a long time, with these two lovely 
girls, very like the ass between two tempting bundles of hay—when he 
finds that Rosine loves him, and that he is engaged to another—instantly 
discovers that he, too, loves her to distraction, and seeks to break off 
the engagement with Caroline Grey, whom, with awful trembling anxi- 
ety, he had wooed and won but yesterday. But Rosine nobly and 
strenuously opposes this; keeps all concealed from Caroline ; and our 
hero, finding he could not move her resolutions, nor make up his mind 
to marry Caroline, resolves to go off to Europe, and join the French 
army, then marching to crush Spain. But Rosine foliows him to 
New-York, where he was about to embark, and by some very simple 
arguments induces him to fulfil his engagement with her rival, notwith- 
standing he has resolved rather to die a thousand deaths. 

So off he goes to Col. Grey’s, as fast as a fleet pair of greys could 
carry him, and prepares to wed the proud beauty. Rosine is to be 
bride’s-maid, and the ceremeny goes on; Hugh and Caroline really be- 
come man and wife; and Rosine, who the day before had been very 
gay, and won the heart of the bride’s-man, suddenly faints—breaks a 
blood-vessel, and dies a bona fide death; the bride’s-man runs away 
half crazy, and is found sitting bare-headed on a rock, while Haugh 
and Caroline, after being duly and deeply affected, commence the 
dull routine of married life, and live a sober, happy couple. 

Now, Mr. Smith, is not this a fair, full, and unpoetic version of your 
story? And what is the moral of the whole? where is to be found 
the core and kernel of this great shell? why, that a man who trifles 
with the feelings and affections of a female is unwise and ungenerous, 
if he do it in the spirit of carelessness or amusement; and he is con- 
temptible and villanous if he does it in the spirit of vain coquetry. 

‘There are some good things about this book ; first, it is in but one 
volume ; second, that volume is short, and well got up, on good paper, 
with a clean type. There are no tedious moralizing and prosing 
scenes ; there are no flagrant violations of the rules of the English lan- 
guage; the author is a good English scholar ; he quotes well, and not 
too often, from several other languages; he does not rant; he does not 
appedr to strive much for effect. On the whole, the book is a better 
book than most of its class which issue from our presses ; there is 
nothing very good or very bad about it, (barring the kissing ;) but we 
counsel no one to buy it; and if any one has done so, we do not coun- 
sel him to read it, if his time is very valuable, for he will be only mak- 
ing a bad matter worse. 

We say the boek is well enough—it will do no harm—it can do no 
good; but if one wishes to know the extent of Mr. Smith’s powers 
as a writer, let him read the first chapter; if they wish to get at the 
pith and matter of the book, called Rosine Laval, let them read the 
second chapter, and skip all the rest, and finish with the last chapter, 
and they will have got all that is desirable to get out of it. So, adieu ! 
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Mr. Smith, until, as you say in your Address to us critics, “ if this our 
‘little book’ of which we believe the vein is good, does not meet your 
approbation, we shall know how to suit your taste hereafter, by ‘ mak- 
ing the judicious grieve.’ We know how to do it, and will do it under 


a feigned name, and laugh at you all our lives—” Nous verrons ! 


A Statement of Reasons for not believing the Doctrines of Trinitari- 
ans, concerning the Nature of God, and the Person of Christ. By 
Andrews Norton. 

In our polemic community, there lives hardly a person of mature 
age, who has not formed a decided opinion in favor of or against the 
doctrine of the ‘Trinity. ‘Uhe faith of those who believe it is too firmly 
fortified by authority to be shaken by argument ; and those who reject 
it have too strong a sense of its absurdity to need any new evidence of 
its falsity. The book before us will therefore probably have but little 
practical effect ; but it must be read with interest by every man of in- 
tellect and taste, whatever his sentiments. In the first place, Mr. 
Norton’s style is remarkable for its conciseness, expressiveness, and 
purity. It is claborate to the last degree, and therefore simple and 
natural. for there are, in written composition, two very unlike kinds 
of simplicity. A man, who puts his thouglits on paper as fast as they 
suggest themselves, writes in a simple style—in a style, which will 
interest and captivate an illiterate or unreflecting reader, but which 
will constantly offend a person of cultivated mind. Let him bestow a 
double amount of Jabor on his works, he will rid himself of valgarisms 
and rhetorical inaccuracies, but will, most probably, construct obscure, 
parenthetical sentences, the sense of which can be eliminated only by 
patient study. But, if he bestow a large additional amount of labor, 
all the traces of elaboration will disappear, and his style will be pure, 
elegant, and forcible. In the book before us, such has been the result 
of frequent and painful rhetorical revision. We will venture to say, that 
there is not in the whole volume a superfluous word, or a word which 
the most fastidious rhetorician would be anxious to change. There 
is not a sentence which the intelligent reader will have to peruse twice 
in order to understand it. And it is truly delightful to find how per- 
fectly abstract ideas, critical discussions, and metaphysical subtleties, 
are brought down to the grasp even of the humblest mind. 

Another excellence of this book is the fearless independence shown 
by the author, in the judgement incidentally passed on men vulgarly 
called great. He says what he thinks, uninfluenced by the sentiment 
of the rabble. Ignorance, profligacy, and irreligion, he calls by their 
true names, even though found to be the attributes of men like Davy, 
Goethe, or Chalmers. He quotes the remarks of the latter, on serip- 
tural interpretation as those of a “late writer, thoroughly ignorant of 
the subject.” Of Goetlie, he says— I cannot say what there may be 
in his voluminous works ; but in those of the most note, I have never 
met with the strong, heartfelt expression of a high moral truth or noble 
sentiment.” But the keenest cut upon Goethe is latent in the follow- 
ing sentence: “The same absence of religious principle and belief, 
which characterizes so much of the popular literature of the day, appears 
also in the speculations of men of a high order of intellect.” The above- 
named demi-god of the literary world, is the man in contradistinction to 
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whom this last phrase is used. And we believe the rank assigned 
him just. ‘lo our eye, he manifests himself as a vain, conceited, mysti- 
fying, selfish, unprincipled atheist. But, did we think differently of 
him, we should delight in meeting with the free expression of a dis- 
senting opinion concerning one, whose mental and moral supremacy it 
is deemed sacrilege to doubt. 

We seldom read or notice prefaces; but Mr. Norton’s preface is 
inferior in soundness of reasoning and beauty of style to no part of 
the work. It consists chiefly of a statement of his reasons for resum- 
ing the Trinitarian controversy, and of the reasons which should lead 
every Christian to labor for the suppression of false doctrine. False 
views of Christianity have made many of the greatest men of modern 
times infidels ; and, unless commanding talents are under the control 
of religious principle, they are a curse rather than a blessing to the 
community. Hence the pertinence of the following remarks :— 


“That a people may be happy in the enjoyment of civil liberty, a certain de- 
gree of knowledge and culture must be spread through the community. A gen- 
eral system of education must be established. Self-restraint must supply the 
place of external coercion. The legitimate purpose of government is to guard 
the rights of individuals and the community from injury ; and the best form of 
government is that which effects this purpose with the least power, and is least 
likely therefore to afford the means of misrule and oppression. But the power 
not conceded to government must be supplied by the force of moral principle and 
sentiment in the governed. What education, then, is required ? what knowledge 
is to be communicated ; what culture is necessary? I answer, not alone, nor 
principally that education, which the schoolmaster may give ; but moral culture, 
the knowledge of our true interests and relations. ‘There may be much intellect- 
ual culture, which will not tend, even indirectly, to form men to the ready practice 
of their duties, to bind them together in mutual sympathy and forbearance, unless 
it be united with just conceptions of our nature and the objects of action. Let us 
form in fancy a nation of mathematicians like La Place or La Lande, ostentatious 
of their atheism; naturalists as irreligious and impure as Buffon; artists as 
accomplished as David, the friend of Robespierre; philosophers like Hobbes and 
Mandeville, Helvetius and Diderot; men of genius, like Byron, Goethe and 
Voltaire ; orators as powerful and profligate as Mirabeau ; and, having placed over 
them a monarch as able and unprincipled as the second Frederic of Prussia, let 
us consider what would be the condition of this highly intellectual community, 
and how many generations might pass away, before it were laid waste by gross 
sensuality and ferocious passions.” 


Mr. Norton first proves that the doctrine of the Trinity, in each of 
its several forms, is contradictory in terms to that of the Unity of God ; 
and that the doctrine that Christ is both God and man is a contradic- 
tion in terms, and then remarks :— 


“Till it can be shown that there is some rEssENTIAL mistake in the preceding 
statements, he, who chooses to urge that these doctrines were taught by Christ 
and his Apostles, nust do this not as a Christian, but as an unbeliever. If Christ 
and his Apostles communicated a revelation from God, these could make no part 
of it; for a revelation from God cannot teach absurdities.” 

He, however, in the third section, gives a masterly scriptural argu- 
ment against the doctrine of the Trinity. In this he first proves its 
falsity from the very proof-texts of its advocates ; then from the express 
and reiterated declarations of Christ to the contrary; then from the 
whole tenor of the gospel history. He then develops with great 
clearness the idea that we discern in the New Testament no traces of 
that state of feeling among the Apostles, which the knowledge that the 
Supreme God was walking, cating, and talking with them would have 


b? 
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produced, and none of those effects, which the first enunciation of 
that fact to, or by, the Apostles would have produced. Finally, this 
doctrine can be “ understood in no sense, which is not absolutely 
false ; and therefore it is impossible, that it should have been taught by 
Christ, if he were a teacher from God.” ‘The origin and early history 
of the doctrine of the ‘Trinity of the two natures of Christ, occupy the 
fourth and fifth sections. The eighth contains a classification and 
critical examination of the ‘l'rinitarian proof-texts. Under this last 
head, we think that he plainly proves the doctrine of the ‘Trinity to be 
destitute of scriptural authority. But we cannot think that he has 
given sound expositions in every instance. We were particularly 
struck with the weakness of his argument against the pre-existence 
of Christ—a doctrine in the belief of which we have been con- 
firmed by seeing how the best of Humanitarian critics is forced to 
wrest scripture in order to defend his theory. God is said to have 
* loved Christ before the foundation of the world,” as a future human 
being. Beings not yet existing are, according to our author, worthy 
objects of the divine affection. If so, it might not be unprofitable to 
revive, for discussion in Lyceums, the question long agitated among 
the school-men,—W hich God loves best, an actual angel, or a possible 
archangel? We think also that in several of the expositions of scrip- 
tures, the words ordinarily translated Jive, life, die, and death, are gra- 
tuitously rendered, bless, blessedness, suffer, and misery, where the com- 
mon version makes much the better sense. 

We close our notice of this book, by recommending its perusal to 
our readers, of whatever denomination, assuring them, that, whether 
they agree with the author or not, they cannot but be edified and 
instructed by him. 


Phrenology, in Connexion with the Study of Physiognomy. By J. 
G. Spurzheim, M.D. of the Universities of Vienna and Paris, and 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians of London.  Illus- 
tration of Characters. With thirty-five plates. First American 
Edition, improved. To which is prefixed a Biography of the Au- 
thor, by Nahum Capen. 


Mr. Capen’s memoir is long enough to make a distinct volume, and 
therefore is a fair subject for a separate critique. We find in it much 
that is pleasing, and much that is offensive to us. The style is decid- 
edly bad. It is that of aman wholly unused to the construction and 
collocation of sentences. ‘Tlie sentences are often vague,—capable of 
conveying, if interpreted literally, a very different sense from that of 
the author; and the several sentences in a paragraph do not cohere 
well together. Indeed, except in the exclusively narrative portions, 
every period should have been printed as a distinct paragraph. ‘There 
is an almost entire absence of all those conjunctions and adverbs, con- 
nective or disjunctive, (such as yet, though, while, moreover, and the 
like,) which give point, and raciness, and variety to style. The first 
three pages, which, (like the exordium of almost every biography) 
consist of trite common-places, enunciated as if they were original 
with the author, and of vast moment to his readers, are peculiarly 
chargeable with these faults. 
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We dislike, also, the spirit of indiscriminate adulation, in which this 
memoir is written. We were repeatedly moved in reading it, to cry 
with the Pagans of Lystra: “The gods are come down to us in the 
likeness of men.” ‘The truth, the importance, the practical utility of 
Spurzheim’s theory, are not once discussed, but assumed throughout. 
More than half the memoir is, indeed, occupied by a mass of phreno- 
logical facts or mythology. We are told of a woman that had the 
organ of marvelousness so large that it ached ; of a girl whom a gen- 
tleman took to his house on trial, because Dr. 8S. thought she had a 
good head; and of a Botany Bay convict with veneration and marvel- 
ousness wonderfully developed, who had behaved so well at church as 
to induce the chaplain to give her a prayer-book. But the philosophy 
of the science is wanting, nor is a single objection answered. 

We are pleased with the single-hearted affection and veneration of 
the author for Dr. Spurzheim. If a man ever lived who deserved the 
love of all men, it was he; for he was a perfect philanthropist. The 
events of his life are fully, and, we doubt not, faithfully, stated in the 
book before us; and it is especially valuable as furnishing a full ac- 
count of his last illness, and of his obsequies. ‘Those obsequies, what 
a noble tribute to mental and moral greatness! A city, (for the first 
time on this side the Atlantic) in mourning for a man, who had never 
fought a battle, or worn a badge of office. 

In the treatise before us, Dr. Spurzheim confines himself chiefly 
to phrenological developments, which are the only external means of 
judging what the native powers of the mind are. The direction of 
those powers, and the degree of intensity with which they are exerted, 
may, however, be determined by the texture and motions of the soft 
and flexible parts of the body. With regard to the manifestations of 
the mental powers, he admits four temperaments, which he thus de- 
scribes :— 

“1. The lymphatic constitution, or phlegmatic temperament, is indicated by a 
pale, white skin, fair hair, roundness of form, and repletion of the cellular tissue. 
The flesh is soft, the vital actions are languid, the pulse is feeble ; all indicates 
slowness and weakness in the vegetative, affective, and intellectual functions. 

“2. The sanguine temperament is proclaimed by a tolerable consistency of 
flesh, moderate plumpness of parts, light or chestnut hair, blue eyes, great activ- 
ity of the arterial system, a strong, full, and frequent pulse, and an animated 
countenance. Persons thus constituted are easily atfected by external impres- 
sions, and possess greater energy than those of the former temperament. 

“3. The bilious temperament is characterised by black hair, a dark yellowish, 
or brown skin, black eyes, moderately full, but firm muscles, and harshly-express- 
ed forms. Those endowed with this constitution have a strongly marked and de- 
cided expression of countenance ; they manifest great general activity and func- 
tional energy. 

“4. The external signs of the nervous temperament are a fine thin hair, deli- 
cate health, general emaciation, and sinallness of the muscles, rapidity in the 
muscular actions, vivacity in the sensations. ‘The nervous systein of individuals 
so constituted preponderates extremely, and they exhibit great nervous sensibil- 


ity. 


The body of this work consists of engravings of the heads of men 
notorious, for good or for evil, with particular reference to their phren- 
ological developments, accompanied by sketches of their characters. 
In the instances adduced there is certainly a good degree of coinci- 
dence between phrenology and history. And we are told of Caracalla, 
Nero, and the like, that it would have been impossible for them to have 
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been virtuous men. We are to conclude, then, that God’s moral law 
is not of universal obligation,—that he has created a class of exempts. 
Why then should we blame or punish men whose frontal and sincipital 
regions are badly developed, even though they be liars, thieves, or 
murderers? ‘They merit not our indignation. It belongs to the Crea- 
tor, whose workmanship their heads are. This philosophical anti- 
nomianism is not to our taste, nor is the system from which it is a 
legitimate inference. ‘lo our mind phrenology is inconsistent with 
the fundamental truths, to which the voice of God within us, and the 
voice of his accredited messenger, bear united testimony,—man’s free 
agency, his moral accountability, and a righteous retribution. If it 
cannot be reconciled with these, it must be a baseless system; for we 
have stronger proof of these than, in the nature of things, we can have 
of any theory in physical science. If phrenclogy and the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of religion are reconcilable, let it be the first work of 
Spurzheim’s ablest disciple to show them to be so, 


GEMS OF THE MONTEL. 


Op Encianp has its family of Ramsnorrom, and we of New-En- 
gland have our family of Downinc. Whether any consanguineous 
relationship exists between these two families, is more than we shall 
take upon ourselves to decide ; but that certain attributes are peculiar 
to the intellectual temperament of both, cannot be doubted. Our read- 
ers must take this proposition on our bare word, for we shall produce 
none of the Ramsbettom Letters in proof; but the correspondence of 
the Downings sparkles with so many littke gems of wit and humor, 
that we cannot refrain from making a draft upon their letters, wherewith 
to embellish a page or two of our Magazine. We have some sus- 
picions, however, that the first of the two letters which follow, is a 
counterfeit; but, so like the true coin, that it would puzzle some 
critics to point out the variations; in like manner as some astute 
cashiers of banks have been confounded with the counterfeits of Per- 
kins’s stereotype bills, and even with the imitations of their own signa- 
tures :-— 


[From the New-York Gazette. ] 
Washington, Thursday morning, June 6. 

Dear Sin: As th sident gets me to read all the newspapers to him, being 
considerable slick at that business, [ most always take up the New-York Gazette 
first, and [| and he have both come to the conclusion, seeing you have printed all 
my letters, to write you a line respecting our eastern tour. Both of us have been 
as busy as bees packing up for Downineville for a week back. The President 
waked me up this merning betore day-light, and asked me what [ thought of the 
weather. Says 1, General, its a going to rain. Well, says he, what do you 
think? Had we better start Yes, says 1; we didnt mind the weather in New- 
Orleans, and a ducking shouldnt never frighten a soldier. Well, says he, if you 
aint afraid, | aint—so before we eat our breakfast, you sit down and write a line 
to old Mr. Lang, and tell him he may expect to see us this day week, and ask 
him to envaye us rooms at the laryest house us New-York =| want to go to the 
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City Hotel, but the President thinks Holt's house the best. However, says he, 
we wont quarrel about it—let Mr. Lang decide the question. If you engage 
Holt’s, tell him to get his blacking machine in order, for the President always 
makes a terrible rumpuss about his boots. The President asked me the other day 
how I should like to go upin Mr. Durant’s balloon. Catch a weazel asleep, 
says 1; General—suppose | should break my neck, what would become of you. 
O, — he, Major, there's Mr. Van Buren at hand. That cock wont fight, says I ; 
one Yankee is worth two Dutchmen any day. Well, says he, just as you please 
about that; but Mr. Van Buren, you know, is going to Downingville with us— 
that was agreed on long ago. The General gota little touched at what I said 
about Mr. Van Buren, but I stopt his mouth pretty quick. Says I, General 
hav’nt I done you more service than he? Did’nt I stand by you, thick and thin, 
when you got into that scrape with the Cabinet, and did’nt Mr. Van Buren throw 
up his commission, and leave you in the lurch. And did’nt ] recommend Mr. 
Livingston, and Mr. Kendall, and General Cass, and Isaac Hill, to take the places 
of those who abused you like a pick-pocket, as soon as their backs were turned ? 
And did'nt I write your proclamation, and Mr. Webster's speech? The General 
aint any hand at an arguinent, and I had the weather-gage of him. Well, says 
he, Major, have your own way—there’s no doing any thing without you. When 
I found how the wind blew, thinks I, now ’s my time. General, says I, if Mr. 
Van Buren goes to Downingville, he ‘!] take the shine off of both of us, and we 
may as well hang up our fiddles. Do you think so? says he. Yes I do, says I. 
Then we ’ll go without him, says the General, for I don’t allow no man to take 
the rag off of you nor me. So you see, Mr. Lang, I can do pretty much as I 
please with the President, and we are to have the ride to ourselves. As it grows 
late, and we are to set off as soon as breakfast is cleared away, I must conclude 
at present, with requesting you to make all necessary preparations for us, and I 
shall call with the President, and make you a visit as soon as we land at the Bat- 
tery. If our time is not too much taken up, | shall write you further when we 
arrive at Philadelphia. 

I have directed Mr. Barry, our Post Master General, to send this letter by the 
fast mail. Your friend, 

JACK DOWNING. 
To Joun Lane, Esq. New-York. 


{From the Portland Courier.] 


To Uncle Joshua Downing, Post Master, up in Downingville, in the State of 
Maine. This to be sent by my old friend, the editor of the Portland Courier, 
with care and speed. 

Philadelphia, June 10, 1833. 

Dear Uscir Josnva, 

We are coming on full chisel. I’ve been trying ever since we started to geta 
chance to write a little to you; but when we ‘ve been on the road | could n't 
catch my breath hardly long enough to write my name, we kept flying so fast ; 
and when we made any stop, there was such a jam round us there was n’t elbow 
room enough for a miskeeter to turn round without knocking his wings off. 

I’m almost afraid now we shall get to Downingville before this letter does, so 
that we shall be likely to catch you all in the suds before you think of it. But I 
understand there is a fast mai! goes on that way, and | mean to send it by that, 
so I'm in hopes you ‘ll get it time enough to have the children’s faces washed 
and their heads combed, and the gals get on their clean gowns. And if Sargent 
Joel could have time enough to call out my old Downingville Company, and get 
their uniform brushed up a little, and come down the road as far as your new barn 
to meet us, there ’s nothing that would please the President better. As for vict- 
uals, most any thing wont come amiss; we are as hungry as bears after traveling 
a hundred miles a day. A little fried pork and eggs, or a pot of baked beans and 
an Indian pudding would suit us much better than the soft stuif they give us 
here in the great cities. 

The President would n't miss of seeing you for any thing in the world, and he 
will go to Downingville, if he has legs and arms enough left when he gets to 
Portland to carry himthere. But for fear any thing should happen that he should 
n't be able to come, you had better meet us in Portland, say about the 22d, and 
then you can go up to Downingville with us, you know 

VOL. V. ll 
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This traveling with the President is capital fun after all, if it was n't so plaguy 
tiresome. We came into Baltimore on a Rail Road, and we flew over the ground 
like a harrycane. There is n't a horse in this country that could keep up with 
us, if he should go upon the clean clip. When we got to Baltimore the streets 
were filled with folks as thick as the spruce trees down in your swamp. There 
we found Black Hawk, a little, old, dried up Indian king. And I thought the 
folks looked at him and the prophet about as much as they did at me and the 
President. I gave the President a wink that this Indian fellow was taking the 
shine off of us a little, so we concluded we would nt have him in our company 
any more, and shall go on without him. 

cant stop to tell you in this letter how we got along to Philadelphia, though 
we had a pretty easy time some of the way in the steam-boats. And I cant stop 
to tell you of half the fine things I have seen here. They took us up into a great 
hall this morning as big as a meeting house, and then the folks begun to pour in 
by thousands to shake hands with the President; federalists and all, it made no 
difference. There was such a stream of ‘em coming in that the hall was full in 
a few minutes, and it was so jammed up round the door that they could n't get 
out again if they were to die. So they had to knock out some of the windows 
and go out t’other way. 

The President shook hands with all his might an hour or two, till he got so 
tired he could n't hardly stand it. 1 took hold and shook for him once in a while 
to help him along, but at last he got so tired he had to lay down on a soft bench, 
covered with cloth, and shake as well as he could, and when he could n't shake 
he'd nod to ’em as they come along. And at last he got so beat out, he could n’t 
only wrinkle his forward and wink. ‘Then they concluded it was best to adjourn 
for to-day. 

And I ’ve made out to get away up into the garret in the tavern long enough 
to write this letter. We shall be off tomorrow or next day for New-York, and if 
I can possibly get breathing time enough there, [ shall write to you again. 

Give my ite to all the folks in Downingville, and believe me your loving 
neffu, MAJOR JACK DOWNING. 


Brack Hawk, the captive Indian Chief, with a son, and some other 
attendants, while at New-York, was addressed, through the columns 
of the Standard, by a poet, whose numbers bear the impress of genius, 
and glow with the dignity of moral sentiment. 


ADDRESS TO BLACK HAWK. 
There ’s beauty on thy brow, old chief! the high 
And manly beauty of the Roman mould, 
And the keen flashing of thy full dark eye, 
Speaks of a heart that years have not made cold : 
Of passions scathed not by the touch of time, 
Ambition, that survives the battle rout. 
The man within thee, scorns to play the mime 
To gaping crowds that compass thee about. 
Thou walkest with thy. warriors by thy side, 
Wrapped in fierce hate, and high unconquered pride 


Chief of a hundred warriors ! dost thou yet 
Vanquished and captive, dost thou deem that here— 
The glowing day-star of thy glory set— 

Dull night has closed upon thy bright career ? 

Old forest lion, caught and caged at last, 

Dost pant again to roam thy native wild ? 

To gloat upon the life-blood flowing fast 

Of thy crushed victims ; and to slay the child, 

To dabble in the gore of wives, and mothers, 


And kill, old Turk, thy harmless pale-faced brothers ? 


For it was cruel, Black Hawk, thus to flutter 
The dove-cotes of the peaceful pioneers, 
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To let thy tribe commit such fierce, and utter 
Slaughter among the folks of the frontiers. 
Though thine be old hereditary hate, 

Begot in wrongs, and nursed in blood, until 

It had become a madness, 't is too late 

To crush the hordes who have the power, and will 
To rob thee of thy hunting grounds, and fountains, 
And drive thee backward to the rocky mountains. 


Spite of thy looks of cold indifference, 

There ’s much thou’st seen that must excite thy wonder. 
Wakes not upon thy quick and startled sense 

The cannon’s harsh and pealing voice of thunder ? 

Our big canoes with white and wide-spread wings, 

That sweep the waters as birds sweep the sky ;— 

Our steam-boats, with their iron lungs, like things 

Of breathing life, that dash and hurry by ? 

Or, if thou scorn’st the wonders of the ocean, 

What thinkest thou of our rail-road locomotion ? 


Thou ‘st seen our museums, beheld the dummies, 
That grin in darkness in their coffin cases : 

What think’st thou of the art of making mummies, 

So that the worms shrink from their dry embraces ? 
Thou'st seen the mimic tyrants of the stage 

Strutting in paint and feathers for an hour— 

Thou’st heard the bellowings of their tragic rage, 

Seen their eyes glisten and their dark brows lower. 
Anon, thou'st seen them with their wrath cooled down, 
Pass in a moment from a king to clown. 


Thou seest these things unmoved—say’st so, old fellow } 
Then tell me, have the white men’s glowing daughters 
Set thy cold blood in motion ?—Hast been mellow, 

By a sly cup or so of our fire waters ? 

They are thy people’s deadliest poison—they 

First make them cowards, and then white men’s slaves, 
And sloth, and poverty, and passion’s prey, 

And lives of misery, and early graves. 

For by their power, believe me, not a day goes, 

But kills some Foxes, Sacs, and Winnebagoes. 


Say, does thy wandering heart stray far away ? 

To the deep bosom of thy forest home, 

The hill-side, where thy young pappooses play, 

And ask, amid their sports, when thou wilt come ? 
Come not the wailings of thy gentle squaws, 

for their lost warrior loud upon thine ear, 

Piercing athwart the thunder of huzzas, 

That yelled at every corner, meet thee here ? 

The wife that made that shell-decked wampum belt,— 
Thy rugged heart must think of her, and melt. 


Chafes not thy heart as chafes the panting breast 
Of the caged bird against his prison bars, 

That thou the crowned warrior of the west, 

The victor of a hundred forest wars, 

Should’st in thy age become a raree show, 

Led like a walking bear about the town, 

A new-cauglt monster, who is all the go, 

And stared at gratis, by the gaping clown? 

Boils not thy blood, while thus thou’rt led about, 
The sport and mockery of the rabble rout ? 
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Whence came thy cold philosophy ? whence came, 
‘Thou tearless, stern, and uncomplaining one, 

The power that taught thee thus to veil the flame 
Of thy fierce passions? ‘Thou despisest fun, 

And thy proud spirit scorns the white man’s glee 
Save thy fierce sport, when at the funeral pile, 
Of a bound warrior in his agony, 

Who meets thy horrid laugh with dying smile. 
Thy face, in length, reminds one of a Quaker’s ; 
Thy dances, too, are solemn as a Shaker's. 


Proud scion of a noble stem! thy tree 

Is blanched, and bare, and seared and leafless now 

I ‘ll not insult its fallen majesty, 

Or drive with careless hand, the ruthless plough 
Over its roots. Torn from its parent mould, 

Rich, warm and deep, its fresh free balmy air 

No second verdure quickens in our cold 

New barren earth, no life sustains it there. 

But even though prostrate, ‘t is a noble thing, 
Though crownless, powerless, “ every inch a king.’ 


Give us thy hand, old nobleman of nature, 

Proud leader of the forest aristocracy ; 

The best of blood glows from thy every feature, 
And thy curled lip speaks scorn for our democracy 
‘Thou wear'’st thy titles on that god-like brow ; 

Let hun who questions them, but meet thine eye ; 
He ‘ll quail beneath its glace, and disavow 

All question of thy noble family ; 

For thou may’st here become, with strict propriety, 
A leader in our city good society. 


We have never been permitted to embellish our Magazine with an 


original production of the author of the following beautiful verses, 
which have recently appeared in several newspapers. 


ON SEEING AN INFANT PREPARED FOR THE GRAVE. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
Go to thy rest, my child, 
Go to thy dreamless bed, 
Gentle and undefiled 
With blessings on thy head 
Fresh roses in thy hand, 
Buds on thy pillow laid, 
Haste from this fearful land, 
Where flowers so quickly fade 


Before thy heart had learned, 
In waywardness to stray, 
Before thy young feet turned, 
The dark and downward way 
Ere sin had seared the breast, 
Or sorrow woke the tear ; 
Rise to thy home of rest, 
In yon celestial sphere. 


Because thy smile was fair, 
Thy lip and eye so bright, 
Because thy cradle-care | 
Was such a fond delight, 
Shall love with weak embrace, 
Thy heavenward wing detain : 
No! Angel seek thy place 
Amid heaven's cherub train 
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Tue Presipent oF THE Unitep 
Sraves set out on the 6th of June from 
Washington, on a visit to the Northern 
and Eastern States. The accounts of 
his progress, his reception in the princi- 
pal cities, and the various testimonials 
of respect offered by his fellow-citizens, 
will form the material of an extended 
article, when the journey shall have 
been completed. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

The Legislature assembled in Con- 
cord on the first Wednesday in June. 
The Hon. Jared W. Williams was 
unanimously elected President of the 
Senate, and Charles G. Atherton, Esq. 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. On the examination of the votes 
for Governor, it appeared that the 
whole number returned was 33,476, of 
which Samuel Dinsmoor had 28,279, 
and was declared to be elected. 

The message of Gov. Dinsmoor 
states, that there are few subjects to 
which he considers it necessary to in- 
vite the attention of the Legislature. 
Of the Militia System he says, that a 
disposition hostile to some of its fea- 
tures, prevails so generally, as to render 
it impossible to carry it into complete 
effect. In what manner a reform of 
the system can be effected, he does not 
indicate, but believes that no remedy 
for the existing defects will be found 
sufficient, that does not materially 
reduce the number now liable to mili- 
tary service, or provide either for a 
moderate compensation to the soldier, 
ora diminution of his public charges. 
He proceeds to observe, that the late 
decision of a great majority of the peo- 
ple against the call of a Convention for 
the revision of the Constitution, may 
be regarded as a gratifying proof of the 
veneration in which the framers of that 
instrument are still held, and of the ex- 
cellence of the system of government 
which they established. He commends 
the new Judiciary System, as an efli- 
cient and popular one. He urges on 
the attention of the Legislature the 
propriety of establishing a Hospital for 
the Insane, as required alike by policy 
and humanity, and presents to their 


consideration the expediency of making 
provision for the education of the indi- 
gent blind belonging to the state in the 
Asylum established in this city. After 
congratulating the Legislature on the 
probable termination of the controversy 
with South-Carolina, he closes, by an- 
nouncing his determination to retire 
from office, at the expiration of his 
present term of service. In the House 
of Representatives, a resolution for the 
appointment of a committee to nomi- 
nate a Chaplain was indefinitely post- 
poned by a vote of 109 to 76. On the 
following day, a resolution was submit- 
ted, inviting each Clergyman who is a 
member of the House to serve as 
Chaplain during the session, “ provid- 
ed they feel free to do so.’’ After sev- 
eral amendments were proposed, the 
resolution was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

A number of religious, benevolent, 
literary, and scientific bodies held their 
anniversary meetings at Concord, dur- 
ing the first week in June. Before the 
Medical Society, Professor Oliver, of 
Dartmouth College, delivered a dis- 
course upon Temperance, in which the 
art of living in the manner best adapt- 
ed to secure comfort and real enjoy- 
ment, and subserve the great purposes 
of existence, was ably and eloquently 
enforced. The State Lyceum held its 
first anniversary, and had an interesting 
and popular address from the Rev. Mr. 
Clement, of Chester. At the Sunday 
School Union, various addresses and 
prayers were offered. The report of 
the Society giving, as far as returns had 
been received, an account of the state 
of the Sabbath Schools in connexion 
with the Orthodox, Congregational, and 
Presbyterian churches, lamented that 
more full returns were not forwarded to 
the Secretary, in order to be incorporat- 
ed with the account rendered upon this 
occasion. 

The first Annual Meeting of the 
New-Hampshire Unitarian Association 
was holden at the Rev. Mr. Thomas's 
Church. Rev. Dr. Parker, President, in 
the Chair. After Prayers by Rev. Mr. 
Abbot, of Peterborough, the Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee 
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was read by the Chairman, giving an 
account of the state of religion, and the 
progress of Unitarian Christianity in 
this state. On moving the acceptance 
of the report, the meeting was address- 
ed in a highly interesting and animated 
manner, by Hon. C. H. Atherton, Rev. 
Messrs. Lothrop, Brownson, and Gage. 
The meeting was fully attended, and 
the occasion one of great interest to the 
friends of liberal Christianity and prac- 
tical piety. The Rev. Nathan Parker, 
D. D. of Portsmouth was re-elected 
President. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The anniversaries of numerous socie- 
lies of a religious and eleemosynary 
character were observed in the last week 
of the month of May, among which 
were the following :— 


American Education Society. From 
the Annual Report it appears, that the 
receipts of the last year were $52,195.53, 
and the expenditures $47,005 >2; but, 
in consequence of an old debt, there is 
still a balance against the Society of 
$193 35. B15 27 have been refund- 
ed by forty young men. Assistance 
has been aiforded to 807, in 142 ditfer- 
ent Academies and Colleges; 271 new 
beneficiaries have been received within 
the year, and about fifty have commenc- 
ed preaching. The patronage of the 
Society has been withdrawn from five, 
and five lave died within the last year. 
The meeting was addressed by Profes- 
sor Stow, Dr. Allen of Randolph, Rev. 
Messrs. Plummer of Va. and Lindsey 
of Boston, and President Bates of Mid- 
dlebury College. 

American Unitarian Association. From 
the report we learn that the Tracts pub- 
lished during the year amount to 66,000 
besides 25,000 reprinted, making in all 
94 000 copies ; 7O00 copies have been 
taken from the Depository, and 5000 
more distributed gratuitously by the 
Book and Pamphlet Society, auxiliary 
to the American Unitarian Association. 
A ministry for the poor in the city of 
Boston has been the subject of unusual 
attention, chiefly under the charge of 
the Rev. Dr. Tuckerman, and his asso- 
ciate, the Rev. Mr. Barnard. A minis- 
ter has been appointed for New-York 
city. An auxiliary State Society has 
been formed in New-Hampshire. The 
receipts of the Association for the last 
year have been S467] GL for general 
purposes; and about 17,000 are al- 
ready pledged tor the support of a per- 
manent agency. The state of the Uni- 
tarian churches here and elsewhere, of 
the Sehool at Cambridge, and of the 
cause generally, was represented as very 
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prosperous. There are about two hun- 
dred Unitarian Societies in the country, 
and about two thousand which reject 
the Trinitarian doctrine. 

The American Tract Society. From 
the nineteenth Annual Report it appears 
that near sixteen millions of pages have 
been issued from the Depository since 
the last anniversary. Of these there 
have been sold, to Agents, Auxiliaries, 
and Individuals 5,734,560 pages ; grant- 
ed for gratuitous distribution in waste 
places within its own limits 68,230 do ; 
distributed by the Executive Commit- 
tee’s Secretary and General Agent, 
211,300 do; delivered to Lite Directors 
and Life Members 330,570 do; granted 
to benevolent societies 19,722 do; for 
eratuitous distribution in the western 
and heathen lands, 6,150,000. 
The sum of $4,100 has been granted to 
various foreign stations, through the 
American Tract Society at New-York. 
This includes S1000 sent to the Sand- 
wich Islands. The number of Auxilia- 
ries recognized as having made dona- 
tions or purchases since May, 1831, is 
3o2, of which tifty-seven are in Maine, 
forty-nine in New-Hampshire, forty-five 
in Vermont, 14 in Massachusetts, two 
in Rhode-Island, three in Connecticut, 
and three in Nova-Scotia and New- 
Brunswick. The receipts of the Society, 
for the year past, have been $13,777 83; 
the expenditures, $13,199 97, leaving a 
balance on hand, not yet expended, of 
$507 91. 


states 


Northern Baptist Education Society. 
There are branches of this institution 


in all the New-Enoland States. The 
whole number of beneficiaries upon the 
respective branches is 36, increasing the 
entire number under patronage to 132. 
Of these, 23 are in Theological Institu- 
tions, 34 in College, and the remaining 
&1 in various preparatory 
studies. The receipts of the Parent 
Society this year have been §6,952 63, 
and of the branches &1,605 06, the total 
being greater than the receipts of the 
year previous by $2,108 54. It appears 
that the whole number of beneficiaries 
received between 1814 and 1230, was 
129; between 1-30 and 1833 there were 
114. The whole amount expended dur- 
ing 15 years, was 20,07! The 
amount expended during the three years 
last passed, is $17,095 46. If to this 
added the results of the 
Branch Societies, the product of the 
three last years would be more than 
equal to all which the Society had 
accomplished previous to 1530. Funds 
to a considerable amount have been in- 
vested, during the two years last passed, 
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in the establishment of several new In- 
stitutions within the appropriate limits 
of this Society. 

Prison Discipline Society. The annnal 
meeting of the Prison Discipline Society 
was held at Park-street Church, Lt. 
Governor Armstrong in the chair. 
The Report of this Society is full of de- 
tail, and its efforts appear to have been 
rewarded with success. 
solitary confinement is extensively in- 
troduced, and will probably soon become 
universal ; andten Sabbath schools have 
been established, comprehending about 
1500) scholars. In New-York, New- 
Jersey, and New-Hampshire, steps have 
been taken towards providing for the 
establishment of hospitals for lunatics. 
The meeting was addressed by Rev. 
Mr. Braman of Danvers, and Hon. 
Messrs. F. C. Gray and Edward Ever- 
ett. 


Massachusetts Sabbath School Society 
The following table from the Annual 
Report shows the state ot the 
ries, so far as reported :— 


auxilia- 


Auviliaries. Schools, 
Essex South, 2: 
Essex North, 30 
N. Brookfield ¢ 15 
and vicinity, \°~ 
Harmony Conf. 21 : 
Franklin, more than 
serkshire, 93 os 112 
Boston, Is 3l3 8454 
Massac h usetts Miss iona 7 4 Socie ty. The 
meeting of this society, at which Rev. 
Dr. Woods of Andover presided, was 
addressed by Rev. Messrs. 
Andover, Verinilyea of West-Spring- 
field, and Peters of New-York. The 
receipts of the last year amounted to 
$18,339 39, of which 86.210 were ex- 
pended in Massachusetts, $6,426 have 
been applied to the support of Missions 
in the Western States, and 5000 have 
been appropriated to the use of the 
parent society in those states. A leg- 
acy of &1U00 was lately paid to the soci- 


Wietene el 


4000 
boU0 


ety by the heirs of Mr. Bailey White of 


Randolph, in accordance with his dying 
wish, though no provision for the pur- 
pose had been made in his will. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The Legislature adjourned on the 
sixth of June, after an unusually long 
The public acts passed were 
very numerous ; and some of them are 
supposed to partake of a partizan char- 
acter. One of these was an act to re- 
peal two acts by which the amount of 
the state claim upon the United States 
for services rendered during late 
war, was appropriated tor the benefit of 
Yale College, and the dilerent religious 


session. 


the 
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sects of the state. Of this sum, fifty 
thousand dollars have been obtained, 
and distributed according to the provis- 
ions of the acts referred to. The argu- 
ment urged in opposition to the bill 
was, that rights were vested under 
them, with which it was too late for the 
Levislature to interfere ; but the same 
gentleman who urged it, apparently the 
only member who spoke in opposition to 
the measure, said that these acts were 
already repealed by the revised statutes, 
so that any farther repeal of them 
would be superfluous. On the other 
hand, it was argued, that there was no 
consideration tor the original grant, so 
that it could not bind the Legislature ; 
that there were other claims on the lib- 
erality of the state, equally meritorious, 
for which no provision had been made ; 
and that the mere fact, that the money 
came from the pockets of the people, 
and went into those of clergy man, was 
a sufficient reason for the repeal. The 
bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 190 to 5. 

Another act, which has been severely 
censured in various ways, both in and 
out of the state, grew out of the cir- 
cumstances which have given notoriety 
to the town of Canterbury, in reference 
to the determination of a Miss Cran- 
dall to establish in that town a school 
for the education of colored females. 
The preamble recites, that attempts 
have been made to establish literary in- 
stitutions for the education of colored 
people belonging to other states, 
““which would tend to the great in- 
crease of the colored population of the 
state, and thereby to the injury of the 
people.” It is therefore enacted, that 
any person who shall establish a school 
for the education of colored persons 
now belonging to the state, or shall be- 
come an instructer in any such school, 
or shall harbor any such colored person 
for the purpose of being instructed, 
without the consent of “a majority of 
the civil authority,” and of the select- 
men of the town where such school is 
situated, shall pay a fine of $100 for the 
first offence, for asecond §200, $400 for 
the next, and Another section 
renders any colored person, who shall 
come into the state for the purpose of 
being instructed, liable to be removed. 

Six new Banks were incorporated 
during the session. 

An act was passed by a vote of 116 to 
62, repealing so much of an existing 
statute as prohibits ‘all servile labor 
and vain recreation” on fast and thanks- 
giving days. It was urged in favor of 
the bill, that the existing law was an 
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enormous infringement of the rights of 
the citizen—that these days would be 
better observed without, than with it— 
and that such an enactment was alto- 
gether behind the age. The bill was 
zealously opposed by several members, 
who expressed their unwillingness to do 
away with the salutary provisions es- 
tablished by their ancestors,—and that 
to require a decent respect to the days 
appointed for religious observances, 
could hardly be regarded as an invasion 
of civil rights. 


GEORGIA. 

A convention of the people assem- 
bled early in May, to revise the consti- 
tution of the state, and propose an 
amendment that should reduce the num- 
ber of members in the Legislature. 
Their deliberations closed on the 4th 
of May. The Senate is to consist of 
thirty-six members. When the Gen- 
eral Assembly shall find that this plan 
has been ratified by the people, the two 


branches are required to meet as one 
body, and make provision for the divis- 
ion of the state into thirty-six Senato- 
rial districts, which are to be composed 
of contiguous counties, and arranged in 
as compact forms as may be practicable ; 
and each district is to be entitled to elect 
a Senator. The basis on which the 
representation of the people in the 
House of Representatives was_ ulti- 
mately fixed, is as follows :—the House 
is to consist of 144 members; fifteen 
counties, having the largest white pop- 
ulation, are to be entitled to three 
members each; twenty-five counties, 
having the next highest number of 
white population, to two members each; 
and the remaining forty-nine counties 
to one member each. After every cen- 
sus, a new apportionment isto be made, 
and should new counties have been 
created, the counties entitled to a 
larger number of representatives than 
one, may be reduced. This plan was 
adopted by a vote of 140 to 92. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue next number of the Magazine will contain 
“Thoughts on the Study of the Greek and Latin Languages, No. I.” 


“ Margaret Bell’s Vow,” 
“ New Translation of the Bible,” 
“The Devil among the Books,” &c. 


“ An Essay on Two of the Fine Arts, 
paper than for our Magazine. 

‘The District School as it was” has 
our Literary Notices, as can reasonably 


’’ seems to be more appropriate for a daily 


already occupied as much space among 


be demanded for it. 








